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The quiet and retirement in which ex-President Hayes 
has lived since the expiration of nis term of office render 
his sudden, death less startling to the people of this 
country than it would have been under other circumstan- 
ces. For Mr. Hayes was not an old man; he had barely 
passed his seventieth year, and his habits of life and his 
natural constitutional vigor were such as to give promise 
of attaining old age. But it is a rule that our Presidents 
do not pass the shorter limit of the allotted term of life. 
Grover Cleveland is now the only surviving ex-President 
of the United States; and he, comparatively speaking, is 
yet a young man. It is not unreasonable to attribute 
this, at least in some measure,to the weariog exactions of 
the duties of the office. 


In the case of Mr. Hayes, it is difficult at this day to 
fully realize how fail of action, of struggle and of event 
has been the life that has gone out so quietly. It includes, 
first, the great effort which all young men are called upon 
to make, at least in this country—the establishment of a 
profession, a place in the working world. This Mr. 
Hayes'had successfully accomplished when the war called 
him to give up his law practice for service in the field. 
He fought through that long struggle, winning the rank 
of brevet major general for ‘bravery inaction. And no 
sooner was the war over than he was called into active 
political [life, in Congress and in the party contests for 
governor in Ohio. Then came the presidential election, 
with its trying and unfortunate conplications, and four 
years {of buffeting with a Congress which was largely 
hostile. Mr. Hayes had lived a full life and had done a 
full life’s work when he retiredto his home tn Ohio at 
the expiration of his term in 1881. Since that time he 
has devoted himself to philanthropic enterprises and to 
educational matters. He waspresident of the National 
Prison Reform ,Association, an active member of the 
National Conference of Corrections and Charities, a 
trustee of the Western Reserve University at Cleveland, 
O.; of the Wesleyan University jof Delaware, O.; of Mt. 
Union College at Alliance, O., and of several other charit- 
able and educational institutions. 


The public career of Fanny Kemble ended so many 
years ago, that to the survivors of an earlier generation, 
on both sides of the sea, the announcement of her death 
last Monday brought with it, more than any other feel- 
ing, surprise that until then she was yet living. The 
deep impression she made on the English-speaking world, 
as an actress, aShakesperian reader, adramatic writer 
and novelist, is witnessed by unusually fall press notices 
of her death. She was always thoroughly English, but 
dweltin America forty years of her long life, ani this 
country owes heran even larger debt than England, for 
what she did here as a pure and noble artist. The origin- 
al quality of her genius is indicated by her own declara- 
tion that, although she came of a {race ofjfamous actors 
on her father’s side, of whom Mrs. Scott Siddons was 
chief, her own artistic strength was derived more nearly 
from nature, through her {mother, who was reared as a 
farmer’s daughter in the mountains of Berne, which 
filled her with their poetry and power. 


One of the greatest commercial euterprises that has 


' ever bad birth in Boston is that which is about to come 


into being through the action of the Cape Breton legisla- 
ture in ratifying the lease of the great coal fields of that 
island to an association of capitalists, principally resi- 
dents of this city. Mr. Henry M. Whitney, who has done 
so much for Boston in developing and improving the sys- 
tem of street railways, is at the head of the enterprise; 
and this, too, means a great deal for Boston. What it 
means can be understood when it is remembered that the 
coal fields of the British provinces to the north of us are 
the nearest and most easily reached source of coal supply 
for New England. The cost of transportation, which is 
entirely by water, is far less than that of bringing an- 
thracite from Pennsylvania or the softer coal from West 
Virginia and other points at the south and west. And 
while the Cape Breton ccal will not be used for domestic 
purposes, at least with our present appliances which are 
made for anthracite, it is the coal which is preferred for 
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manufacturing aud industrial uses. If, by the develop- 
ment of the Cape Breton coal flelds and the improvement 
of means of transportation, this coal can be lald down 
in Boston ata reduction from present prices, one step, 
and a long one, will be taken toward the emancipation of 
Boston and New England from subjection to the gentle- 
men whom the newspapers call the ‘coal barons.’ 





A good deed that shines far in a naughty world is the 
action of the Boston Transcript in relation to Mr. Joseph 
F. Barker, a reporter on the staff of that journal, who 
lost his life while on duty at the recent destructive fire in 
this city. Not only did the Transcript take upon itself 
the charges of the funeral—a not unusual occurrence 
in such cases—but the company continues Mr. Barker's 
name on its pay-roll for the benefit of bis family. This, 
it should be remembered, is not an act of benevolence on 
the part of a private individual or firm; it is the act of a 
corporation, which thus disproves the adage that it can 
have no soul and at the same time establishes the prece- 
dent that recognition of faithful service is commercial 
justice. 


The new outburst of the Holmes comet, as reported to 
Mr. Ritchie from Europe and confirmed by Harvard 
Jollege and Lick observatories, is of great interest to 
astronomers. As has been already noted in Tus Com- 
MONWEALTH, the orbit of the comet, with its nearly 
circalar form, suggests one of two hypotheses: that 
the comet is sufficiently bright to prove a permanent 
object in small telescopes, or that it was subjected to a 
sudden and unexpected increase in light, from some 
cause not understood. The decrease in brightness 
during the November full moon, when within a few days 
it passed from a naked-eye object to below the power of 
any but the largest telescopes, gave added strength to 
the supposition of an outburst. Outbursts in comets, it 
will be remembered, are exceedingly rare phenomena. 
Of course, when comets pass very near the sun, they are 
subject to sudden and extraordinary increase in light, 
but when ata distance from any known disturbing 
influences, they have been considered as reasonably 
steady in their conduct. ‘The only outburst of light, 
whichis known, was observed some years since by Dr. 
8. C. Chandler, it belong the famous Lesell comet, 
which ina few hours changed froma hazy, nebulous 
mass to a bright stellar point, and in a few days returned 
almost to its original condition. The present observa- 
tion, therefore, isof the greatest interest to astronomers, 
since itcalls attention to an outburst in a comet which 
in all probability may be closely watched for similar 
outbursts throughout its entire orbit. Astronomers may 
hope from this comet to add to their slender stock of 
knowledge concerning the physical laws and conditions 
of these most interesting of celestial visitors. 





It is proposed, in rebuilding the old church that was 
burned in Plymouth a few days ago, to give the new 
structure a memorial character, and also to remodel the 
square on which the edifice stands and build a new town 
hall of appropriate architecture at the foot of Burial 
Hill. In the forthcoming Februrary number of the New 
England Magazine,the editor,Mr.Edwin D. Mead,is to set 
forth the details of this scheme. It is a plan which com- 
mends itself, indeed, without an advocate. It is not 
proposed us a charity in aldof a distressed congregation. 
The owners of the old church have aJready provided the 
means to replace the burned building with a better one. 
It is solely a historical and memorial enterprise; and its 
purpose is to make more beautiful the most sacred shrine 
of American pilgrimage. 





Julius Eichberg will be remembered all over this 
land by that most charming of light operas, ‘The 
Doctor of Alcantara’—in whose composition, by the 
way, was associated, as librettist, Mr. Benjamin E. 
Woolf, now editor of the Saturday Evening Gazette. 
But here in Boston Mr. Eichberg’s fame does not rest 
upon this production so much as upon his faithful and 
admirable services as director of music in our public 
schools, a post which he filled fora number of years. 
It was quiet and unostentatious work that he did in this 
position; but it was well done and its fruits are now 





being gathered. 
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JANUARY 21.—‘*Words are the daughters of earth, and many a boy or girl has begun by collecting autographs | my information is derived from th. 


things are the sons of heaven.”—Sir William Jones. 
JANUARY 22.—''He who has callous hands comes to 
the table; he who has not must eat the scraps.”—Tol- 
stoi. 
JANUARY 23.—‘‘Honor is the poor man’s dower.” 
—Moore. 
JANUARY 24.—‘‘If thou callest thyself a fool, 
angry if another say so of thee.”—Jeremy Taylor. 


be not 


JANUARY 25. “‘Godis ever ready; 
upready.”—John Tauler. 


but we are very 
JANUARY 26. ‘‘All men are commanded by the saint.” 
—Emerson. 
JANUARY 27. 
which it may be borne, 


‘Everything has two handles, one by 
and one by which it cannot.” 
-—Epictetus. 


LYING AS A FINE ART. 
The January number of the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
contains an article which has given great pain to those 
persons who suppose that good education goes side by 





side with a higb moral sense, and that intelligent and 
well-educated people appreciate nobility of conduct and 
truth of life. It is a well-written article, by a person 
who cannot be called a gentleman, who describes the 
processes of a skilful autograph collector. 

In the old times, a good autograph collection meant 
that one belonged toa familly circle, or to a business, 
which had put him in connection with interesting people. 
A man might not be himself an important member of 
society, but if he had been in communication with 
Napoleon, with the Archduchess Marie Louise, with 
George Canning or Lord Castlereagh, with Horatio Nel- 
son or the Duke of Wellington, the correspondence of 
such a map, or selected letters which could be taken from 
it, made a very interesting study for persons curious in 
history. Or if some young man or young woman, de- 
scended from a family which had been for centuries con- 
nected with the administration of a country—if sucha 
person had the curiosity to go through the archives of 
that family and pick out letters which had the signatures 
of distinguished persons, the collection made had, of 
course, a similar interest. 

It seems to have been about sixty years ago that people 
began to discover that they could make collections of 
autographs even if they had not such personal facilities. 
Jobn Quincy Adams’s diary, fron the year 1820 to the 
period of his death, gives a great many illustrations, 
which are now amusing, of the way in which his vanity 
was pleased when some one wrote to him asking for his 
autograph. He was so amiable that he generally sent a 
stanza of some poem which he was writing, with his 
name signed at the bottom. From that time to this time, 
the business has gone farther and farther; and there are 
few persons who have achieved the slightest distinct!on 
in the community who do not know what it isto receive 
a note, whether well or ill spelled, which says that the 
writer is‘‘makinga collection of autographs of distin- 
guished persons, which would be incomplete without” 
that of the person addressed. To persons like Dr. 
Holmes or Mr. Cleveland or President Harrison, it be- 
comes a function of every day to write autographs 
enough to meet this demand. 

The writer of the article in the Cosmopolitan is not 
satisfied with a correspondence like this, which states 
the simple truthas to the wish of the writer. Not sat- 
isfled with it, he has been in the habit of writing abso- 
lute falsehoods to different distinguished persons, in the 
hope of interesting them in the appeals which he 
makes. He now prints these falsehoods, with a cer- 
tain pride, the cause of which seems to be this: that 
the gentlemen addressed have enough dignity, and con- 
sciousness of truth, to suppose thata person who can 
write as good ahand as he can, and can tella story 
apparently as simple as he does, has told them the truth. 
He now exults in the fact that he has deceived them. 

He now says, ‘‘I told a square lie and told it so well 
that I deceived as astute a politician as Grover Cleve- 
land. Am I not indeed a fine fellow?” 

He is not a fine fellow. He simply shows himself as 
a@ person on whose statements no one can place any 
reliance. Itis only because he accompanies this article 
with photographs of the letters which he has received 
from persons whom he has deceived, that anybody 
believes the article. And the whole paper gives a very 
sad impression, because it starts questions, which are 
even pathetic, as tothe tone of morals which obtains 
among Americans at this time. 


‘ability, who conceive that such an enterprise as this— 
carried on steadily, not as the joke of a moment, but 


|witha definite purpose—differs in anything from the 
‘enterprise of a counterfeiter or of une who forges a 


note of hand? 
The autograph mania in itself isas respectable as is 


‘any other fad of the kind. A man may as well collect 


, autographs as to collect pennies or shells. If he collect | 


‘the shells for the advancement of science, the collection accounts and mortgaging their wo; 


| has a positive value besides his own amusement; and | 
| who has come out more interested inthe history of his 
land and of his time. But the value of such collections 
does not, of course, give any justification to conduct 
which would disgrace the meanest clerk who sells dry- 
goods ina country store, or the humblest day-laborer 
offeriug his services to an emplover. 


WILLiaM Q. Harr. 





MR. McLEOD AND FINANCE. 





Some weeks ago I commented upon the recent manage- 
ment of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad iu the 
light of the assumption of the presidency of our Boston 
& Maine Railroad by the now president of the Reading 
Railroad. As Mr. McLeod has been judiciously kept be- 
fore our notice by the kind offices of our daily newspapers, 
some comments on his recent annual report to the stock- 
holders of the Reading Railroad may not be without in- 
terest. 

The year just closed Is the first fora long time in 
which the Reading Railroad has been in the direct con- 
trol of its stockholders. For several years before this, 
they surrendered their voting powers toa voting trust, 
an arrangement which followed the various receiver- 
ships through which the unfortunate Reading Railroad 
has struggled. The annual report shows an increase in 
net earnings for the railroad company of something over 
one million dollars, and an increase in the net earnings of 
the Coal and Iron Company, which is intimately allied 
with the railroad company, sufficient to wipe out the de- 
ficit which has been an annual occurrence in its recent 
accounts. The statement is also made in the annual re- 
port that the earnings ofthe Lehigh Valley Railroad— 
which is now leased to the Reading—have madea similar 
increase. 

On the fece of it, this would seem to be a most grati- 
fying statement, especially when it is coupled with the 
announcement that not only would interest be paid on all 
the mortgage bonds but also upon the three series of in- 
come bonds which, under the last re-organization, re- 
present certain junior securities of the company. Up to 
the present time no interest has been paid upon these in- 
come bonds. The satisfaction with which these figures 
are contemplated, however, is somewhat shaken by an- 
nouncements made at about the same time that the Finance 
Company of Philadelphia have arranged to advance the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad alargeamount of money 
upon the security of their mined but unsold anthracite 
coal, and the further announcement that Messrs. Speyer 
& Company of New York have advanced them a large 
sum of money—said by some to be two millior dollars— 
the inference being made that the money thus obtained 
is to be used in the payments of interest alluded to 
above. 

Last year the interest on the mortgage bunds was paid 
without any very obvious borrowing on the part of the 
company, and it really would seem curious—supposing 
the annual report to be an absolutely genuine one, and 
the increase in net earnings an actual one—if the same 
interest should not be paid this year as was paid last, and 
perhaps interest paid on the income bonds. The mere 
fact that such very large sums of money are being bor- 
rowed immediately before these payments are made 
would tend to throw doubt upon the statements in the 
annual report. 

Again, the expediency of borrowing money on mined 
but unsold coal would seem to be doubtfal, especially if 
it involves any extra expense to the Reading Company. 
That there is to be some such expense would seem to be 
plain, as the Finance Company in order to do this busi- 


crease its corps of clerks. 
of the Reading Railroad. 


certainly be done cnly once. If it is necessary to do this 
in order to pay interest this year, how, we may ask, 


Finance Company? 


points touched on above. 


derstood that Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
of it. 





Can it be that there are many men, of any literary 


nurses and physicians for ailing railroads. 











is 
the interest to be paid next year, especially if by this de- 
vice the Reading Railroad is nct only to pay for the! 
operation of its own line and the operation of its Coal «| 
[ron Company, but also to pay for the operation of the / interest. 





The borrowing from Messrs. Speyer & Company has, 
however, a still more threatening look to the fortunes of days to suggest that the emboc 
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faith of Beatrice, of the devoted love of those emboidl- 
a. rn reserve and southern abandon, Ophelia 
n why does no one see an opportunity in 
ough they are, which portraying the 
stance give such a vivid picture of de- 
One can fancy the heautiful, sor- 
by which Majeska might rend our hearts 
s the room up of my absent child; lies 
But we are 
herine later on, and all who admire her 


those mighty 
of the constal 


Who could See 


ments of northé 


therhood ? 
motherboou: 
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rowing ¢ 
+h se(irie 
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s bed, wa » and down with me,” etc. 


to bave her Kat 


seply dignity and gracious womanliness (and who does 
essed them) must feel that the injured 


VIL. will have a worthy representative 


t+ who bas wit 
geen of Henry 


jnother pleasure that [ have in store is the Hamlet of 
Mr. Willard. While Booth has set the standard for the 
Hamlets of all time, so far as we can now judge, seeming 
by pa as art better fitted than anyone else 
could be to show us the unhappy prince of Shakspeare’s 
nteresting to see it interpreted by such 
sp earnest and artistic actor as Mr. Willard. The the- 


ture as ‘el 


fancy, it will be 


} 


stre-lover will have no cause to complain of lack of op- 
portunity for some time, but he will stillcherish the hope 
that sometime our theatres may be filled with men and 
women like these whose lives are spent in giving form to 
the noblest conceptions of the best minds, rather than 
wih the frothy vulgarity, immorality, or the realistic 


steamers, buzz-saws, burglasr, etc. that are the basis of a 
gow many of the present attractions. C. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES OF 
DELPHIA. 


PHILA- 


\ SYMPHONY FOR A QUARTER. 
Philadelphia, January 16. 

The early evening sightof acrowd ora file against 
the closed portal of a large building is the outward and 
visible sign of a forthcoming entertainment within; for 
in Philadelphia, as at the newsboy gallery of our Howard 
thene@um, the patrons must await in the street the tardy 
opening of the doors. At half past seven the huge 
Academy of Music showed no sign of life, save a few 
flickering sid-walk gas lights, and ye‘, at eight o’clock, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was billed to appear. A 


tundndor more persons, massed at this hour against a 


solid dour inscribed ‘Amphitheatre,’ showed the type of 
one class of Philadelpbia’s music-lovers. 

A minute or two later, there are some hints of life 
within; then comes the sound of the drawing of a bolt; 
then another and another and another, each marked by a 
quiver of expectancy in the crowd, and the preparation 
fora mad rush onward. Bolt succeeds bolt, interspersed 
with the rattling of chains, until it is evident that the 
prudent Philadelphian’s protection of his public building 


‘gtlnst intrusive man is not less substantial than that of 
his private house. 


But after sey 
noise abruptly 
apon the crowd ; 


7 quick succession, the wave of humanity sweeps 
—* ‘row vestibule, past the alert ticket-agent, 
clan bet cents per head, past a collecting agent, not 
, &6G op endless fights of stairs, uotil it checks 
self in the broad lobby ofthe ‘gallery of the gods’ and 
seeks the lower levels of the first and second rows. 

itis, indeed, a gallery of the gods. 
CMmunion wit) 
Were music 
Persons decorate 
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-vanig mountain peaks, 


to have an actress whose repertoire is ress} 


\l-bred precincts of & modern drawing- | in their meeting-house stiffness, to any one of the many 


comfortable angles of inclination of the human back. 


Far below, springs the flattened arch of the pro- 
| scenium; nearer and lower still, hangs the hage chande- 
jlier, the glare from whose myriad lights is at once un- 
weeks are full of attractive promise. At | pleasant and harmful; while far below, tier under tier, 
are ranged the stiff seats of family-circle and balcony and 
pit, with the stage extended forward to accommodate the 


great orchestra. 


in this section, and of ourown American people. 


presence of regular patrons. 


too large. 


is scarcely a seat occupied. 


covert, whence it has discoursed for half an 
ill-assorted harmony of its individual attunings. 


and appreciative attention. 
JouN RITCHIE, JR. 





ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 


BEFORE THE PARKER MEMORIAL 
CLASS. 


W. 0. PERKINS 


casionally occupy its meetings. 


lish’ of which we give below an extended outline.) 





summer, and the number is steadily 


increasing. It 


sition over 100,000 Americans passed 
and that $100,000,000 was deposited 


England and on the continent. 


throng of tourists. 


The audience in this elevated sanctum of music is a 
study, presenting types of the German element, so strong 
Here 
and therethe easy alrand attitude bespeak the habit.é, 
while the protecting eye-shade, or ,the programme pinned 
deftly to the iron guard-railas protection against the 
glaring lights, indicates, even to the least observant, the 


In a twinkling, the best of the seats are occupied, 
men and women, old and young, bearing equal share in 
the wild race; in a few minutes all seats filled, and the 
later comers are forced to content themselves with the 
steps of the aisles, and of these, even, the supply is none 


In the family-circle, the steps are soon filled with 
‘early birds’, but throughout the rest of the theatre there 
At 8:09, which will serve 
very well for the hour advertised, the Academy has filled 
as if by magic, and the orchestra fites forth from its 
hour the 

Amid a 
burst of applause, our own Mr. Nikisch takes the baton, 
and in a moment the vast audience is hushed in expectant 


SCIENC 


{ Although the Parkcr Memoria) Science Class is chiefly devoted 
to the consideration and discussion of scientific subjects, itis not 
30 rigidly committed to these but that other themes of interest oc- 
Mr. W. 0. Perkins, well known 
among musical people in Boston, who has recently returned from 
a residence of some years in England, read an especially interest- 
ing paper vefore the class last Sunday on ‘England and the Eng. 


There are many Americans who visit Europe every 


estimated that during the summer of the French Expo- 
through London, 
by American tray- 
ellers with London bankers, for use during the season in 
England, and especially 
London, is the main objective point of this immense 


The most obvious distinction would be by nataral objects 
designating the locality of one’s residence; as John on 
the Hill, John on the vale, John in the woods, John by 
the brook, John in the fleld. These subsequently be- 
come John Hill, John Vale, John Brook, or Brooks, John 
Field. The next most natural distinction would be that 
of occupation; as John the baker, John the brewer, 
Henry the smith, Henry the carpenter, William the wea- 
ver, William the trucker. These become John Baker, 
John Brewer, Henry Smith, Henry Carpenter, William 
Weaver, Wiliiam Tucker, etc.; Perkins from Peter, 
Peters, Peterson, etc. 

The government of England isa limited monarchy. 
It consists of a sovereign, a Privy Council or Cabinet, or 
advisers of the sovereign,and Parliament which includes an 
elective body, the House of Commons, and a hereditary 
body, the House of Lords. The qualification to vote for 
members of Parliament is ownership of land or payment 
of rent to the amount of $50 per annum. A man may 


vote inas many districts as he owns property, Farm 
laborers did not have the right of suffrage till 1885. The 


English Constitution is an accuniulation of laws, judicial 
decisions and precedents. There is no written Constitu- 
‘tion. Parliament is all powerful. It can change the Con- 
stitution by asingle act; it can dethrone the sovereign. 

Theoretically, the sovereign makes and executes the 
laws. Parliament, or the House of Commons at least, 
came into existence to protect the people against the 
sovereign; but by a strange metamorphosis, the Cabinet 
represents the sovereign and practically enacts and exe- 
cutes the laws, and thus performs the functions of both 
people and soveftign. The Cabinet is really the Govern- 
ment; it can make treaties and declare war, etc. Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet must be members of Parliament, and 
sit in the body to which each belongs respectively. The 
Cabinet represents the majority of the House [of 
Commons—the party in power; and all bills of national 
importance are presented by the Cabinet. If the Cabinet 
is defeated on any important measure, it must resign and 
go to the people for a new election. Hence the Cabinet 
is careful not to present a bill for a third or final reading 
which they are not morally sure of carrying. A Cabinet 
government is very well for a cool-headed, conservative 
people like the English, but can never succeed so well in 
France, where the people are of a mercurial disposition and 
ready to stand on their heads on the slightest pretext. 
The French people have attempted to imtate the repub- 
lican form of government of the United States without 
its checks and balances. The ministry should be respon- 
sible to the President asin the United States, and not to 
an excitable, whimsical assembly, which will do one 
thing today and perhaps the opposite tomorrow. 

The British House of Commons is the most powerful 
legislative body in the world. It has 670 members, but 
only 500 seats. Members receive no pay, and as the ses- 
sions are in the night many are usually absent. The 
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The London hotel-proprietor, just emerged from the 
fogs and dampness of winter, waxes jolly io anticipa- 
tion of overflowing coffers from the influx of victims, 
pats his house in order and renders it as attractive and 
comfortable as a London hotel can be. The boarding 
house-keeper paints the front of his house, renovates it 
from top to bottom and places the sign over the door, 
“Washington Hotel,” ‘‘American Boarding House,” or 


House looks much like a Quaker meeting, for the mem- 
bers sit with their hats on—ta)l hats (stove-pipe hats) of 
The oratory of the House of Commons is not, as 
a rule, of a style that would be classed high by an Ameri- 
can ; it is of the colloquial kind and without much oratori- 
As a debater, however, the experienced 
speaker in the House of Commons has no equal; ie mass- 


cal expression. 


etc. 


“Americans accommodated here,” and advertises that 
‘‘Many eminent Americans have patronized this house; 
modernconveniences, home comforts, reasonable prices,” 


You will be surprised to find the house ninety or a 


es his facts in a masterly manner, either from memory or 
from a few notes in his hand or on the table before him. 
Parliament speeches are never written out. One can 
imagine something of the marvellous ability of a man 


like Mr. Gladstone, who can deliver such 


hundred years old, without modern conveniences; and 
still more surprised when your bill comesin at the end 
of the week. Shop-keepers do their utmost to attract 
American trade; operatic and theatrical managers cater 
to American patronage. ‘I'he old home of the Pilgrims 
is the Mecca of Americans, and at every turn one will 
find something that appeals to his veneration, his pride 
of ancestry, to his love of literature, the arts and sci- 
ences, the landmarks of the world’s greatest achieve- 


speeches of two or three hours duration upon the most 
complex questions that a government may be called upon 
Mr. Gladstone, now 83 years of age, is the 
most conspicious figure in public:life. 
effective speakers in the House of Commons, among;whom 
may be mentioned Sir Wm. Harcourt,Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, Lord Randolph Churchill, and 
some of the Irish members; but noone that approaches 


There are mary 


eral minutes of preliminary work, the 
eases, and the huge door swings outward 
perched precariously upon the steep steps. 


one or two of | William the Conqueror. 
t—and solemn, unadjustable pew-backs, | 
ues shoulders, which are uncomfortable, 


ments in progress, personal 
civilization the world has yet seen. 











| winter, as there is little snow. 


balance to the children. 


Family names had existed in France before the Nor- 





liberty and the highest 


The scenery of England is mostly what would be 
called in the west a rolling prairie, cultivated almost like 
a garden, the fields divided by evergreen hawthoro 
hedges. Everywhere are excellent stone bridges and good 
macadamized roads. The grass is evergreen, wh ch gives 
a beautiful appearance to the country through the long 
In the North are some 
lakes and wooded hills, and on the west coast bluffs and 
Here, in close | promontories which give variety to the landscape and af- 
1 the Greek deities whose specialties | foid agreeable places for summer resort. 
‘rama and the arts, whose portraits and | portion of the land in England is owned by about 5000 

in glowing tints the brilliant ceiling | persons. Nearly all the land is entailed either by heredi- 
1 above, in company with the kneeling | tary descent or will; so that little land can be sold, and 
Sturdy shoulders support the massive | the majority of those who occupy it must pay rent. If 
1 the occasions of the monthly visits of | the owner of an unentailed estate dies without will, his 
phony Orchestra, are gathered those of | real estate all goes to the oldest male relative; and the 
patrons of masic who combine artistic | personal property is divided, one third to the widow and 
Economy of cash is balanced | the 
uneasy seats—which present, perhaps, 


The greater 


This came from necessity, as 
the Johns, Harolds, Williams, etc., had become so numer- 
ous that it was difficult to distinguish one from the other. 


Mr. Gladstone in copiousness of vocubulary earnestness 
of manner and energy ot delivery. 

The English people are many-sidcd, possessing the 
most opposite characteristics. They waut the earth, and 
believe in themselves and their country, and prefer a 
thing because itis English. It is to be wished that as 
much could be said of Americans. The English are the 
greatest commercial people and the most successful 
colonists the world has ever seen. Victoria, as Queen 
and Empress, is sovereign over more than three hundred 
millions of human beings. The English love voyages of 
discovery, perilous ascents, broad oceans and prairies, 
clond-capped mountains and strange countries and people; 
and they will encounter any danger to accomplish their 
purpose. 

There is nowhere that wealth exerts so powerful an 
influence as in England. Poverty isa crime. Wealth is 
the Englishman’s god, and the hereditary aristocrat and 
the rich man his idols. This thirst for wealth, however, 
this adoration of the golden calf, has its redeeming 
features. It has made England a bee hive, the workshop 
of the world, the mistress of the seas. 

The charitable institutions of England may becounted 
by hundreds, all sustained by private contributions, with 
which the government has nothing to do. Some noted 





aristocrat or man of wealth is placed at the head of an 
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institution as honorary governor or president, and the 
labor is performed by persons whose chief interest is to 
draw their salaries. Consequently the great charities 
are not economically or efficiently administered. 

The English are a serious, matter-of-fact people; 
they take their sports seriously. They possess consid- 
erable wit but not much humor in the American sense. 
Inthis respect they resemble their Teutonic ancestors, 
who cannot see the point of a joke until the next day. 
While the English are solid and practical, they are 
devotees of fashion. If the Princess of Wales wears | 
a trail in the street and limps from an attack of rheuma- | 
tism, every fashionable woman mast do the same. If 
the Prince of Wales appears in Picadilly in a brown 
derby, as he did a few years ago, the black derby dis- 
appears at once and is replaced by brown. This is to be 
‘in proper form.’ 

As compared with more Eastern people, the Eoglish 
area high-toned, honest, and comparatively honorable 
people. But England is full of shoddy. In the eyes of 
the English people, virtue consists Jargely in conceal- 
ment. We know that Mr. Stead, the fearlexs editor of 
the Review of Reviews, then of the Pall Mali Gazette, 
was imprisoned for exposing immoral practices. If an 
editor publishes anything derogatory toa man’s charac- 
ter, he can be convicted of libel, no matter how true the 
statements. (Of course this does not apply to reports 
of judicial proceedings.) Short weight and adulteration 
of food are very common. Every house-keeper must 
keep a pair of scales to weigh packages from the grocer 
and butcher, or expect to get chea Coal is bought in 
bags, so many to the ton, and ne one would think of 
accepting a ton without weighing one bag at least. 

England possesses the largest and best equipped uni 
versities in the world; also most excellent high schools. 
But they have been and are largely still nurseries of aris- 
tocracy and the Established Church. Oxford, hundreds 
of years old, with its twenty colleges, its great libraries, 
museums, lawns, parks, gigantic trees, towers clad with 
ivy, Virginia creeper, honey-suckle and clematis, is a 
paradise for the student, and so is Cambridge; but until 
within a few years no one not a communicant of the 
Church of England could pass their sacred precincts, and 
dissenters and non-conformists must go elsewhere. 
There isa great lack of good schools for the middle 
classes. Previous to the school act of 1870, no provision 
had ever been made for the children of the poor—the 
lower classes—and, as might be expected, the great mass 
cannot read or write. 

Everyone born in Great Britain, which boasts of so much 
freedom and equality, knows instinctively that there is 
little or no chance for him torise. If his father is a 
boot-black, he expects to be one; if he isa day laborer, 
he is satisfied to be the same. The American boy, no 
matter what his father’s occupation, may aspire to any 
position. 

Wowen do not occupy the favored position in Eng- 
land that they do in this country. Not many years ago the 
English woman was little better than a slave. The hus- 
band was master and he could chastise his wife and | 
children by whipping if he deemed it necessary. There 
is much stiffoess and reserve, and absence of openness of 
heart in the family relations. Till within a few years, a 
woman’s property became the property of her husband as 
soon as she was married. This now Is changed, though 
in many respects woman is unequal before the law. A 
man bests his wife and threatens to kill her—such things 
are of daily occurrence—and the judge gives him two 
months. If the man had treated his horse in the same way, 
the honorable judge would have given him six months. 
The unmarried woman does not possess that freedom in 
society that the American girl does. She is smiling and 
subservient in manner, hardly daring to speak unless 
spoken to. Unmarried ladies are not supposed to go out 
without ‘s chaperone. The prominent idea in a girl's 
education is suppression. The advent of the American 
girl into English society, with her greater freedom, is 
having a tendency to remove much of the unnatural re- 
straint from the English girl. There are 300,000 more 
women than men in Great Britain, and the struggle for 
existence is serious; for the chivalrous men strive to 

keep them out of every profession or busivess possible. 

In summing up the character ofthe English people it 
may besaid: They are earnest, of sound judgment, ro- 
bust, undemonstrative; of a quiet temperament, a shy and 
melancholy disposition as compared with the Latin races 
or even the Americans. While not a reflective or philo- 
sophical people to the same extent as the Germans, in the 
domain of science and literature they cannot be surpass- 
ed. Ia art they are not equal to the Italians or French, 
but still in advance of the United States. In music they 
are behind other European nations except in appreciation. 
In executive ability they do not surpass Americans but are 
stilll somewhat in advance of us in composition; while in 
fineness of perception, in artistic taste, in inventive 
power and go-a-head-a-tiveness, the Euglish are inferior 
to Americans. Still, taking all things into consideration, 
Iam of the opinion that the English people are, pbysi- 
cally and mentally considered, the finest race, the greatest 










A PERFECT DAY. old clock which he jwrote fof, going 7, 
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euuntinsemenes jamais, toujours. Mr. Alexandre Harrison all na ns physical a 

Oh God, our Father, who hast made of the nude out doors of quite} surpassing » a ae neces 
Thy earth so bright, force. One is especially charming—a gy) bent — ape —— ti 

Give to Thy children, weak, afraid, a tree and looking across asun-set |i: \ ater Sahin poe fro® a eis 


“re exist 
few are StTt 


More of Thy light, 

That, like Thy stars, moon, sun above, 
We too may shine 

To brighten sad lives with a love 
Akin to thine. 









When the French go in for some kind of Athletic 
they always think most about the ocsteias at “Xercig vast one evel 
At times they make unfortunate mistakes ah, 7 Toe prea” 
for instance, at some foot-races wher, 


appeared dressed like jockeys in cap and 


Tp 
Ot it a. of W 


all the rlnne 





gE. B. G. Wop boots. 4s 

Lath ad one sees the members of athletic clubs walking 4), i —.. 
town in their white clothes and colored sashes y we entertals 
NOTES OF AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. the fun of competition and exercise, they wan: Besideg pects ther 
ceuinteaahetaa | to see them and what they are. All this is pans, me ation of OUF = 
. Paris, December 29, 1892. | recent decision of the Paris Municipal Coyne: 2 awe mast 
Everyone’s thought each morning on waking is, | ous athletic competitions among the children of paman so 8 
“What will be thelatest in Panama scandals?” This is |schools. Their first step was to boy dfs en age land wh 
perhaps unfortunate, that the public taste has been so | jerseys. Then may know nothing of box oo yet the early 
far whetted by bad news that many people actually feel to jump over a caterpillar aia not ii ae mp0 
disappointed on any day whena new director has not | foil from the otber; but at least they : Pe bet 


been arrested or a new deputy accused. | However, the French temperament js wena 
The curious thing about it is that, besides the scan- | outside things, and perhaps they will « 
dal-mongers, there are very few people in political life | the jerseys. 

who want itto goon. Eventhe Legitimists and Bona- | - 

partists would be glad to have it stopped; for rumor | In these piping times of peace, it is very difticul 
says that enormous amounts were given away to ‘society suade the young man that he wants to j the arm 
people,’ mostly of those parties, to secure their influ- eppointed time. One young man was so very sur 
ence. There are some very few men who have every- j he did not want to be in this army that ASt about fog 
thing to make and nothing to lose, such as the editors | some means to prevent it. He could think of 


of the Cocarde and of the Libre Parole, who are mak. | etter than to put belladonna in bis eyes $ ga 
ing all the disturbance, together with some few of the |* M0St distorted look, and on being looked 

old Boulangist party, and, it is whispered, a disguntled medical examiner he was let off on account of ¢ 
ex-premier. Everyoue else wants to stop; but no one | tion of his eyes. But on his going back to work bis om 
dares to call a halt, for fear he shall be suspected. Each | {sisted on doing the same. When the effect of 
man expresses the greatest desire that ‘the truth, the |42"8 wore off, they were as good eyes as ever. Hew 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth’ shall be told, | el! Pleased at this, until some unkind neighbors wem 
but makes an inward reservation as to his own acts. | #4 told the authorities about it all. Then he wasa 
But it has got beyond fair accusations now; everyone, | TSted and imprisoned for six months. This, 

the just and the unjust, are alike besmirched. It re- | ¥®* the correct thing todo to him; and yet {tis 
minds one a little of the days of the Balem witchcraft asked whether a soldier like that, who wante 
persecution; the testlmony of the meanest man is taken |*W4Y before he had even smelt gunpowder, would eve 
for gospel truth, and to be accused is to be cundemned. | 4° Much good for his country. General Sherida 
Asa French writer points out, a negative proof is an to say that on an average one-third of any command 
impossibility. You may prove that John Doe stole a | Vee cowards, and did more harm than good. The dif 
penny; but it’s impossible to prove absolutely that |°@!t thing, shenge, © to Know who the cows 
Richard Roe did not steal one; for you cannot account | fore the battle. 
for every second of his life. | 





Pump L. Hare 





Asif to bear out the fact that it is ‘a cold day’ for | 
the politicians, the weather has given usa cold snap. SSE? ‘Cae Saves CURTAE 
Your ears tingle after quite an American fashion, and One after one those around us are slipping over the 
you stamp your feet and swing your arms for all the | brink, out of this life into—who knows what? We are 
world as if you were ‘Ilome.’ The super chics hope there | all to follow duly, and the great wonder Is that we 
may be skating soon; Guy, Gaston and Gontran are | resign ourselves as we do to Death's supreme aysiery 
wsvering between Russian runners, this year, or Amer- | The fact that we cannot help ourselves ¢ 
ican Acmes. Only the ‘swells,’ however, may use the ‘explain our apathy. Nature seemed to endow us wa 
one decent pond in the Bois. Hoi polloi must go outto that queer compensation for our helplessness. Since we 
Meudon or to Charenton for their sport. We Americans must be carried into the dark, where we have vever bee 
always feel as if it were impossible that Frenchmen | and whence no one has returned to enlighten ovr \gt 
should skate, but I am told that there are some very ‘prance, we are so constituted that we can busy ourselves 
good skaters among the members of the Cercle de Pat | with the merest trifles, the lightest frivolity, as we wens 


inage; though an American, Mr. George Vail, is said to | our way on. We can fold our hands passively and g 
be better than any of them. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
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Already the ‘hucksters’ (delightful word) are begin-| Even the literal interpreter of Sacred Writ can gather 
ning to put up their booths for Christmas and for New but a slight conception of the land and the life whereun\ 
Year. These booths are at the same time ‘an amusing he goes. Heaven is to him the palac: of God, where His the state 
feature and a dreadful bore in the streets at Noél time. transcendent glory is revealed. It is a region far apart = = 
‘Che sidewalks, always crowded, are made by them one from all impurities and imperfections, from ®) ' a 
half their usual size; then, of course, the ordinary crowd changes and sorrows of the lower wor! i. He has a get a 
in the street has doubled. So that all isthe usual con- eral though indefinite impression that 4 1 is light at -m 
fusion, worse confounded. But on the other hand, all glory and felicity. More or less contradictory ideas of araer 
the things on sale—the mirletons with their stripes of | still waters and golden streets; of rest and f ceaseless The 
gold and co:ored paper, the gingerbread made into beasts | music: of green palms and of precious stones, mine® An. 
and men or simply covered with colored frosting, the ‘confusedly in his conception of the heavenly land, but be > 
sham jewels, marvelous pearl studs a cent apiece, the is sure that in some form it will be a ‘treasury ' f ever tree! 
finest of diamond solitaires for half a sou—all these lasting joy.’ ” 
eldovados are surrounded by crowds of jostling but good- The enjoyment of the loving Divine Presene 
natured folk, taking that joy of the crowd which Is the posed to be the supreme felicity, th ch union wit! 
mark of Celtic peoples. departed loved ones perhaps comes first of all to ever} 

tee mundane heart. There is to be exemption *T 

Paris 1s often spoken of as if it were the home of thing that has made human life hard to Dear, 80" 
artists. It might be better called the rendezvous of art- its consequences are to be abolished. The 
ists. It is not somuch that all artists are Frenchmen, as perfect and enduringly etherial. The understancing 
that artists flod Paris a convenient and central place to to be enlarged to take in heavenly mysteries The sf 
exhibit at and to work in. This is rather strongly shown is to advance in knowledge, till ‘t comprescnv 
in the exhibition of what are called the loternationalists, His works; it is to commune with God 4! —_ 
men of all conutries who make Paris a sort of Rialto. incomprebensible of all, this is to go on fore\ ost e 
This society, which numbers perhaps forty members, has eternity that cannot be measured Dor imagine 
besides Frenchmen, three Americans, two or three Nor- This is man’s interpretation of the heav 
wegians, a Fian,a Dane, and an Italian, { think. The Writ. But few of us are capable of araspits "™ 
, foreigners are as a rule rather more brilliant than the ception. We have our own small visions. ms} 
Frenchmen; they bring their talent, their personality, to unconsciously, each his own heaven; not! 
be swallowed up in the great Cosmopolis which is Paris; is to be, but the heaven that appeals to 00" “0! 
and, the French take the credit. Among the pictures [ ‘The imagination must be graphic indec! © * 
remember seeing there were several charming studies by ure place and condition, though a heavenly st 
Point—curious fleurs du mal, bat fascinating in their very imagined. How are we with our very haman 900% 
perversity. Here were also halfa dozen very clever minds that fit them, to imagine ours Ives having no pee” 


Hi 





and most successful people on earth, or that have prob- 
ably ever existed on the earth. 


studies by Mr. Walter Gay, a Bostonian to be proud of,‘if of food or drink or sleep? We cae! = pare . 
you please; I recall especially a painting of the stair-case kind of fairy-land heaven, but we must BY'"” 


ry ‘ neces and 
in the old Craigie-Longfellow house, with the famous with spiritual delights our haman = 
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gman joys. About all that we seem spon- 
t of our ideal future state is the ele- 
i spiriteal pain. And some minds in- 
she necessity Of & contrast, an occasional tran- 
ashe jeasure, to make even heaven a place 
Upon this point, how- 


so our bh 
sly t0 leave ou 








‘ o obysical and 
por 





from pain 
3 osti per fect. 
ious. We hold ourselves ready to try 
_ ecole of heavenly life with pain left out. 
“nit sof enjoyment that we have pursued in 
it; » oa of whatever type they may have been, stand 
a asians vy as the realities of the next. If they 
he es gpiritual type,so much the more ratioually 
UL th stertall che vision of their abiding; if purely 
Besid fy Te core js yet ground to hope fora partial real- 
nore . if strictly human, however harm- 
oat wait to know. There seems to be little of 
ee 1s imagination can penetrate in that 
iy ae land Whereunto We go. 
sind x e early Christians occasionally attached to their 
‘ mbs the comfortable and intelligible 
happy with your friends.” This, in it- 
,de a perfect earthly heaven, but it would 
f the heaven towhich we look—the 
and the boon of immortality, 
og of taking a fresh start, with all of life’s mis- 
sips and follies blotted out does not strongly 
weary. The ideal heaven should have 
Not all of us feel ready, with 
go down to our grave at night and take 
r morning. Perhaps our all-wise 
ie death the night of sleep and rest before 
If at death the mortal form put on 
ts s supposition would be more easily enter- 
al wie’. As it is, the sleeping body seems to have parted 
eapany once for all with the essential being that has 
cues as need of rest. 
if weare to receive the boon of immortality, we must 
at it comes outright; we may even exclaim 
McDonald’s Mary Marston: ‘‘Icame from 
Ged and | back to God, and [ won’t have any 
pose! death in the middie of my life.” Rousseau took the 
ser view, when he beautifully said, ‘‘Who on the bosom 
ofa father sleeps, cares not about awakening.” 
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‘ ‘iy Be 
f God, 


the earth 
jent of rest. 


next 
” i“ r has ma 


‘ay. 


believe | 
with Georg’ 


‘m going 


ier all, it is impossible to believe that our lives can 
P fay go out without reaching any climax—disappear- 
i w they do, sometimes in the full tide of brilliant 
uhievrenent with their purpose but half wrought. If so 


LE sondne for, why ‘begun for?’ Our souls give promise 
fwfoding intoa perfection that we cannot attain in 
this rough-biasted clime. This life must he an apprentice- 
svariships bear out the supposition. Hard 
sightreturns belong to the lot of the learner. 
Aod yet—aod yet-—what do we learn that is worth taking 
Ps wo apper courts?’ What of those whose apprenticeship 


bis ‘sught them only crime? Cassio settled it to his 
satisfactiin when he vowed, ‘‘Heaven’s above all; and 
re Sere be souls ‘hat must be saved, and there be souls that 


est not be saved.” 


literal interpreter of a Biblical heaven 
siroks from subscribing to the literal Biblical hell. 


T 
ide most 


- Sin 
al Bust Dring its penalty. If life teaches us nothing else it 
rend mches that; but what and where isthe abode of doom, 
tg Woat tbe separation between the just and the unjust, and 
neil *¥ the invisible gradations of morality or even of say- 

% faith are determined, are problems too great for the 


Mor ny 
Sra: miod 


; ay ‘God great enough to rescue and re-incarnate 
» His «| when the body falls a prey to death, could settle 


per “status and the future of that soul. We grope and we 
fet; some of us shrink and tremble and some long to 

eet “pore; Dut in all the ages that have rolled past not a 

as “reer of the frozen curtain has been lifted. The 

oye Bysteries of this world may be and are unravelled; the 

eless nrderies of the Beyond we must wait to know. 

ngle _ ‘2e pagan is enveloped in far deeper gloom than is 


“sian. The one cannot see, nor even logically 


¢ te otier looks up in all sincerity te God, ready 
1¢ Father though and when He slay him. 


GreorGia ALLEN PECK. 





very FLEETING SHOWS. 


‘HE SPELL OF SCENTS. 


7 i. material accidents of our lives have the subtle, 
sirit te ss ey ug influence upon us that is exerted by 
pa te. has Aten -t nor sound, wonder-working as both 
o thas te vad ~ pies an association or create a mood, 
ne eiegrewidh noticed, perhaps, oftener than not, at 
oe ch yet fastens itself past escaping to certain 
” ae “ssociations, and cliugs forevermore to their 
D " Ld a* 
ra et “erga ng to note that the theatric world has at 
of this fact, and within a few years has 


“ited it, with te 


lling effect of illusi 
yer tee, for m “a 


It was a new 
be ievteg ost of us, when before the curtain rose 
oe Ado sont — te of the Irving production of ‘Much 
: open ; ug,’ there stole upon the senses the rich, 
Deets of incense. {[tcrept subtly out from the 

taney — laid clinging hold not only upon sense 
" Ne were, long before the curtain rose, wiled, 
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by the association of remembered odor, acrosa the thres- 
hold of a mighty cathedral; the light stole down upon us 
through windows on which were ‘pictured in gorgeous 
robes the martyrs and the saints of Heaven’; the white- 
robed priests moved, stately, down the ‘long-drawn 
aisle’; the pealing anthem was solemn on the sense be- 
fore it fell upon the ear. By the odor the mood was cre- 
ated, the illusion fixed, before yet the prompter’s bell 
had called the curtain. 


* 
. 


So in ‘Alabama’: more than the thoughtless guess of 
that sweet, penetrating, wooing languor of the southern 
night, steals upon us with the heavy scent of the magno- 
lia flowers that breathes out into the darkened theatre. 
All the south is in that scent; the south'of'old, lost state- 
liness; of moonlight and weird moss; of silent lagoon 
and opal mist; of slow, sweet voices and deep, hot pas- 
sions; we are in it, of it, before we see the ruined gate- 
way, and the cannon in which the meadow-lark has built 
her nest. So yet again in ‘Pharaoh’: the rich and sensu- 
ous smoke of Latika’s sandalwood is the very breath of 
great, dim, glorious Egypt; in its spell the painted scene 
is reai to our eyes; the modern voices take on antique 
cadence; it works upon us with strange and haunting 
magic. The theatre world is only beginning to learn what 
power of illusion lies 7. association of odors. 


The odor of the sea—the wild, salt tang, ‘from wind- 
swept spaces blown,’—what freedom is in its breath! 
*Sea-folk and therefore free folk’ are they who breathe 
it! Not allthe sweets of summer roses steeped in sun- 
shine can lull the home-sickness of sea-folk long, banished 
from sea-smells; and when at last their strong, free glad- 
ness again salates the sense, it is as though a barrier falls, 
and the heart finds home. So with the pine-smell to the 
mountaineer. ‘‘Damp wood-smoke, dripping under- 
growth and rotting pine-cones. That is the true smell of 
the hills; and if it once gets into the blood of man, he 
will, at last, forgetting everything else, return to the 
hilis to die.” 

°° 

To the incorrigible ‘first-nighter’ there is exhilaration 
past analysis in the odor that greets him at the theatre 
doors; an odor far more peugent than sweet, and com- 
pact of many things; a taint of gas, the mustiness of 
closed rooms, an ‘unsunned draught’ from the hid region 
of painted scenes and oily mechanism—who may define 
it? But unconsciously it grows part of his pleasure, and 
he would know a queer discomfort, missing it. 

* * 
a 

The library has its own odor, to the born student as 
alluring as that of the salt and springing waves to the 
born sailor. Old Jeather; acurious dampness; grave and 
wise antiquity embodied in a scent. Hahbituées of the 
Atheneum library know it in its perfection, when they 
climb the corkscrew stairs, and grope through the nar- 
row, echoing galleries and half-lit rooms, packed to the 
ceiling with faded, dirty volumes whose very names are 
a lesson in ancient history. 

. 
* 

What unsung poems hide in the smell of dried lav- 
ender-flowers! Poems of sweet and sheltered maiden 
life; of quaint gowns and stately dances; of old presses 
packed with fairlinen; of resignation and fading twi- 
lights and forgetfulness! With the odor of the lilies, 
comes upon the sense the white glory of Easter dawn. 
Something sensuous, snake-like hides in the breath of 
Roman cyclamen. The brave red clover—to smell itis 
to realize New England, sturdy, homely, faithful. 

‘ iad 

What sorrow of old memories, of illusions faded, of 
dreams foregone, of friendships chilled, of gold turned 
gray, comes into the heart, as under the straying feet 
the first of autumn’s fallen leaves breathe out their 
secret! To the keen sense there is in the new-fallen 
snow its own odor of cold, frank cleauliness. 


In nothing does the utter commonplace speak more 
exasperatingly, more depressingly, than in the odor of 
‘washing day’'—the damp, steamy soapiness, breathing 
which one ceases to believe in moonlight or in roses. 
There is nothing in the sight of the tubs, in the sound 
of the swishing suds, that in the least corresponds, in 
depressing effect, with the odor associated with them. 

* * 
- 

No odor of the year is fuller of homely pleasure 
thanthat from the preserving kettle. Cassandra says 
it epitomizes and embodies ‘all the comforts of home’ ; 
the warmth of the hearth, the shelter of the roof, the 
brightness of the home lights through the lonely dusk, 
the sweet of togetherness—who does not realize them 
all, however unconsciously, and grow warm about the 
heart, as the sublimated, rich fruitiness of peach and | 
plum and grape salutes one at the opened door? 


Of the sad and awful associations that lurk in certain | 
odors, who can bear to speak? No one, who has bent, | 
ia tearless agony, above quiet hands folded over fading 
white roses. Or who—but there are some things even 
memory dare uot recall. 


Dorothy LuNpDT. 


GYPSIES AND THE POET. 
BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 
Crows, ye who of the air are the tentless, vociferous 
gypsies ; 
Lyrical wocking-wren, poet most sweet of our birds; 
Ito you am affected more than the rest of our winged 
ones: 


Crows, for your free content; wren, for your true love 
of song. 


Ah, what a gush of song 
October, 
Thrilling, melodious, clear, poured from the throat 
of the lyrist, 
Heard I this morn, rejoiced, 
sweet!” he repeated, 
Music that, ceasing anon, echoed all day in my heart! 


that gladdened the air of 


as ‘‘Sweetheart, sweet, 


| Over my head were the crows, their way to some forage- 


ground winging ; 
““Caw!” cried the leader, ‘‘caw, caw!” 
passed down through the line: 
Them their strong pinionsI envied 
vision, 
While the small meadow-lark near flattered and trilled 
a faint song. 


“Caw!” was 


, their keenness of 


Through the whole year both the crows and the wren 
are resident with us; 

I, too, a lover of home, like them the better for that: 

Jaily almost I see those gypsies or hear their harsh 
voices ; 

Once at least, 
sweet lay. 


every month, glads me that singer's 


Lippincott’s. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Geo. H. Ellis. 


This book contains, in a concise, clear form, many or 
the chief results of its author’s religious studies, and 
sets forth by means of their orderly arrangement the 
wholesome theory ‘'that God’s method is one of growth, 
and that it is ag true in Religion as it is anywhere else.” 
‘Evolution’ is the shibboleth of science to-day; why 
should it not be the shibboleth of to-day’s religion? In- 
deed, it would seem to bea fact, as Mr. Savage says in 
the first chapter of this book, that ‘evolution is proving 
to be the master-key of the world. There is nothing 
that is not being reconsidered and rearranged in the 
light of it.” 

In applying the principle of evolution to Christian- 
ity, the author holds that Christianity did not suddenly 
appear, an unrelated miracle of perfect form, springing 
thus directly from the thought of God, like the full- 
grown and armored goddess Athene from the brow of 
Zeus. But he declares his belief that even the old- 
world religions, however inferior in degree, were also 
the children of God, and that out of them has come the 
still-developing flower of our present faith. He declares 
his belief that they all ‘‘are equally the product of the 
natural religious aspiration and endeavor of the world,” 
though not for that reason any the less divine. 

The peculiar charm by which Mr. Savage holds an 
audience or his readers is due not only toan always 
simple, lucid style, but also toa clever application of 
historic facts or theories that are novel to the popular 
mind, drawn from what must be widely varied sources. 
For instance, in this same first chapter, called ‘Old 
World Religion,’ he affirms that it was from thelr expe- 
rience of the phevomena of dreams that primitive men 
derived the notion of a soul which could be separated 
from the body. Whena man awoke from sleep, remem- 
bering the swift excursion that his mind had just now 
made to visit some far-distant tribe, but learning 
that his body had not stirred from that corner 
of the tent where he lay down to rest, he came 
‘‘naturally and necessarily to believe that he had a 
double that was different from his body, that was ordi- 
narily invisible, that came and went without regard to 
the difficulties of coming and going. When he reached 
that conclusion about himself, he interpreted death in 
the light of it. When he dreamed, this self went away 
for awhile, and then came back. When he saw a friend 
lying quiet day after day, and the other self did not 
come back, and he found that it had gone away perma- 
nently, he did not dowbt that that other self lived some- 
where.” 

In the second chapter, ‘Judaism and Its Hopes,’ 
sharply appears that line of divergence from much other 


By M. J. Savage. Bostont 





able and devout opinion, which the author of this book 
| has here and often elsewhere drawn. He denies the com- 
monly accepted claim that the ear.iest ancestors of the 
| Hebrews believed exclusively in one God, or worshiped 
‘one alone. But I suppose that many scholars who would 


| sgree to this would not admit that he sustains the same 
| contention as to Moses’ time and the time of the early 
| Hebrew prophets by citing the biblical record to prove 
| that many of the Israelites follcwed after strange gods 
in those times; for that very record speaks of such 
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false worshipers as having been severely irebaked and | ‘quite duapeuee those ‘clouds of nn could give so what of affectation in the third book rena 


punished as apostates by their acknowledged spiritual 
rulers. I do not see that the author is consistent, either, 
when he,admits inthis chapter that the old-world Jews | 
did finally come to put their faith in the one omnipotent | 
God of all the earth; since one of the irresistible deduc- | 
tions from his lise of argument jin the first chapter is 
that, after all, man’s clear idea that one God rules 
the universe depended on Newton’s demonstration of the 
unity of that power which is manifested through the uni- 
verse. If the early Jew believed that his Jehovah was 
the sole Creator of all things, such faith must have been 
due mainly to spiritual insight,or so it seems to me; though 
it may well be true that the modern notion of Jehovah's 
immanence in his creation in large part results from nine- 
teenth century,scientific knowledge. 

I would like to commend the third chapter of this 
book by Mr. Savage, in which he sets forth the ‘Condi- 
tions when, Christianity was Born,’ to a considerable 
number of well-intentioned people in that numerically 
greater part of the Christian church to which I myself 
belong; which perhaps too arrogantly calls itself ‘the 
orthodox,’ by way of distinguishing itself from the re- 
mainder of the same Christian church. This consid- | 
erable number of well-intentioned people have allowed 
themselves to think of Mr. Savage as too ‘radical’ to be 
truly religious, too much of a critic to be ap actual Chris- 
tian; if, indeed, they have nct feared devoutly that he is 
some cunning emissary of the devil. The spirit of this 
chapter may be broad. I think it is—broad like that of 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, in his day. [tis true that in 
this chapter he controverts the dogma of the deity of 
Jesus; but that is not denying that Jesus was divine as we 
are,only far greater in degree, and was, for that reason,as 
the Apostle called him for our comfort, ‘‘the firstborn of 
many brethren.” Many of us, having inherited the faith 
of the fathers, cling with affectionate tenacity to its doc- 
trinal forms. But our ancient creed, rescued from such 
interpretations as male it senseless jargon, and spiritu- 
ally applied (since it treats of the relations of ‘God who 
is a spirit,’)permits us to distinguish between the deity of 
God the Father and the divinity of God the Son, who is 
our elder brother. ‘‘For we are also his [the same 
Father's] offspring,” in the old Greek poet’s pbrase to 
which this same apostle, Paul, has given a new and 
august meaning. Jesus the man was not, could not be, 
God the Son. But Jesus the Christ might well be so 
named, for in him God was manifest in the flesh dwelling 
among us. The Christ was and is and ever shall be co- 
existent with God the Father. He is that ‘Word,’ of 
which John spoke, which was in the beginning with God, 
and was God. 

That man is something more than an uncomfortable 
critic to have around, who says, in concluding this chap- 
ter, ‘On the other, grander side, the side I love more to 
deal with, let me hint to you some of the reasons why 
Christianity came as such a gospel, such glad tidings to 
the world.” In brief, he declares that this wasa religion 
that proclaimed not only a God of power, but a Father in 
heaven, who e jually loved all his children; areligion that 
proclaimed universal equality, including even woman, 
who before had hardly been recognized as having a soul 
at all; a religion for the poor, which bade them hope for 
better things, not here, perhaps, but certainly hereafter; 
and a religion that could shout triamphantly, ‘‘O death, 
king of terrors, where is now thy victory?” The belief 
in a future life of the soul had long existed, but Christ- 
janity proclaimed that other life desirable, and better far 
than this one. The Christian should not say, with 
Achilles, that he would rather be a keeper of swine in the 
present world, than king of all the dead; but he would 
suffer joyful martyrdom to enter heaven. 

What I have said about these earlier chapters indicates 
the trend and spirit of the remaining nine, which mark 
the evolution of Christianity la spite of all warping efforts 
to adjust the real Jesus and his mission to a precon- 
ceived and deeply rooted Jewish notion of some long- 
expected temporal Messiah; in spite of the contentions 
of a narrow Petran with a broad but still imperfect Paul- 
ine system of theology; in spite of the doctrinal disputes 
that followed, and have never ceased through many 
changing forms; in spite of the vast and impudent 
assumptions of this faction of the church or that, that 

it alone preserves the oracles of God. I said, in spite of 
all these things, and I suppose it is the proper phrase; 
for this book is a discussion of the evolution of Christ- 
janity, and the principle of evolution is ‘survival of the 
fittest,’ though impeded by ten thousand hostile powers, 
which even while impeding help to strengthen that power 
which shall survive. 
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MRS. DELAND'S STORY OF A CHILD. 


Tue StTorRY OF A CHILD. By Margaret Deland. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


‘*How could sbe remember all this?” is the question 
that each reader must ask, pausing with admiring 
wonder before such a revelation of that curious, inner 
life that imaginative children kaow so well, but that sur- 
vives only as a vague memory with most of us when 


Boston and 











grapic a picture of the workings of a child’s mind. 

The story, indeed, is of two children—three, if Lydia 
be counted, but she is merely sketched. 

Ellen,the warm-hearted, imaginative, impulsive child ; 
| knowing ‘‘all the intangible dumb terrors of childhood ;” 
with her experiment as a ‘‘martyr,” after the feshion of 
Cranmer; her theological worries; her sermons ‘‘to the | 
congregation below her of bending, rippling Timothy,” 
when, as the author says, ‘‘to hear herself talk of piety 
and obedience gave Ellen all the satisfaction of good be- 


tations from her grandmother, her quick response to the 
shifting moods of external nature—how capitally all this 
is set forth! There is no conscious copying, I think; 
yet Ellen is a strong suggestion of what Maggie Tulliver 
might have been, had she passed her childhood in a town 


ury. 

Effie, the sophisticated, makes an excellent foil for 

Ellen—EfMfe, whom the reader will probably consider 
‘horrid’ and likely to develope into an unpleasantly ‘catty’ 
maiden. Too superficial to be principled, too cold to be 
affectionate, too unimaginative to comprehend Ellen’s 
fears and scruples; a temptress but never a leader, cov- 
ering her own tracks at others’ expense, but convention- 
ally well-behaved for the most part; she shows a char- 
acter that often dazzles and attracts those who are blind 
to its tragic possibilities. 
Yet Ellen is the stronger one, even in naughtiness. 
Her esthetic nature gets the better of her scraples, as in 
the ‘make-believe’ worship of Buddha, while Effie’s indif- 
ference serves her as a makeshift prudence. Are small 
children intellectnally Pagan? If so, it does not seem to 
interfere with their later spiritual development. Little 
girls, brought up under the most unimpeachably ‘Ortho- 
dox’ training, for the most part, have poured libations to 
the deities of Olympus only to develop into very charm- 
ing Christians. 

That Effie should tempt Ellen to run away; that, Effie 
having failed her, Ellen should run away alone, is quite 
in keeping with both characters. Night overtakes Ellen, 
and the author describes her little heroine's sensations : 
After a while, walking on, well away from trees and bushes 
and shadows, she grew lesa frightened; she became 
vaguely conscious of the companionship of the kind, silent carth, 
with its intimate sky clasping it like a dark hand jeweled by the 
moon and stars. A sense of comfort and security came over her,— 
an ebbing of identity; fear and penitence fell away from her like 
heavy weights. It was as though the little human creature yi- 
brated with the sonorous rhythmic march of the whole, and could 
not know so smal! a thing as self. 

Ellen strikes one as imaginative almost to morbidness 
—a child to be pitied because she is almost certain to be 
misunderstood; yet lovable and amenable to love. The 
author has a great facility of analysis—too much, one 
might fancy, for her own comfort. The love-affair of 
Mr. Tommy Dove and Miss Jane Temple ts cleverly told 
and serves as a sort of thread to bind the story together, 
though it is properly kept subordinate to the main theme; 
while as a whole the book is certain to be read with in- 
terest by all reasonably imaginative people who have not 
quite forgotten their own childhood. 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


THREE BOOKS OF CHILDREN’S STORIES. 
UNCLE REMUS AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


CHRISTMAS Every DAY, AND OTHER STORIES. 
elis. New York: Marper & Brothers. 


THE MOON PRINCE AND OTHER NABOBS. 
trick. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


I have called these three booker, children’s books, and 
yet [cannot wholly justify myself; certainly, there are 
moods in the lives of every one of us wherein we take 
a genuine, hearty pleasure in Uncle Remus; very pleas- 
antly does Mr. Harris remind us of thisin his introdac- 
tion, (the second Uncle Remus’s introduction is this, and 
by his own confession much the wiser, vide infra) : ‘The 
stories in this volume were written simplyjand solely 
because of my interest in the stories themselves, in the 
first place, and, in the second place, because of the un- 
adulterated human nature that might be found in them. 
As I wrote them with my own children around me, or 
with their voices sounding not far away, I seemed to sce 
other children laughing as the homely stories were read 
to them; I seemed to see gray-haired children smiling, 
if they found here, close to the earth, a stroke of sim- 
plicity ringing true to life.” ‘ 

Certainly, to», Mr. Howells’s books for children, 
like the ‘Boy's Town,’ are surpassing good reading for 
us who do not pass for children any longer; ia fact, 
have a valne which must be all unappreciated by any 
youngster. And the keenness and quick-feeling of the 
conversations between ‘The papa,’ 
and ‘The nephew,’ in ‘Christmas Every Day,’ the bright- 
ness and the beauty of them, exist not at all for the child 
but for the fathers who tell stories and those who wish 
they did. 

Having now removed the above two books from the 
category of children’s stories, [can hardly justify my- 


By Joel Chandler Harris. 
By W.D. How- 


By R. K. Munkit- 


— 





childhood is left behiud. Children are not given to much 


self in letting the heading stand as it is; more especially 


speaking on this subject, and only an adult who has not ‘as I am bound, if ungraciously, to declare that the some- interrupted me. A fatherly fancy that borer 


havior ;” her self-pity, her irresponsiveness to set exhor- | 





like Old Chester in, say, the middle of the present cent- | 


and ‘The little girl,’ | 
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lers it in oe, 
ways unfitted for children. However, ; rtwith gdren and 
exceptions, they are children’s books, and ever » little WS 
makes an appeal to children. 70 aghing * 
First, as to this latest and last (so Mr. Harris wri parming, 
| of the Uncte Remus books. Uncle Remus jg asaal or that 1s 
| character, not often tiresome, and it ; ity to cen very one 
give over expecting more of him. He has such wat Io a bit 
quaint ways of saying things; things cyen that al . binder to 
expected come from his lips with a strenyth and walk pp avdienct 
ness that gives them interest. And re is so ned «in the § 
that is unexpected, such a store of natu; n humor ang were the | 
experience, that he has come to occupy « real. if ae egal 
place ‘‘among the affable Ghosts that t},; ng the ome aa 
corridors of the Temple of Dreams’—for 1}, re is Where mn gust 
his creator puts him; there is where says he mug “very © 
remain, complete in so far as he is « te, a type ia of Mr 
whom are gathered together many of 1 est character. Toere are 
istics of the ‘old times’ plantation negro a waxiand 
Itis not many days since the ‘Folk-Lorists' have a s by fart 
busy inthe city of Boston; a paper, I know Was a fuse, § 
dealing with certain of these tales of Uncle Remus The grotesque 
Tar-Baby, in particular, as is well known, is an immortal ‘the be 
baby, already the subject of more incar: ations thas rhe giat 
Madame Blavatsky would boast. A cert ery king i; 
South America possessed a noble fount a one : ; 
water whence he drank with pleasure and certain magics 
profit; but in an evil day he discovered VAS becoming 
depleted. Some villain robbed him fr to a 
and the fountain began to fail. Thin a ired the Te 
Baby, and the rascal was detained in 1} » disgrace 
ful manner as, for a time, shamed le Brer Rabbit an 
In Germavy, in Japan, where has the Tar-Baby not up. whose | 
peared? And 1 suspect there are dozens of them jy weekly J 
Africa. art 
You who are scientific in your tastes and tempen Lookin. 
would delight to ask the next question: How, and why clas*, 
in South America, in Japan? And, if you have not g. apparet 
ready,yoa will considerand discuss the migrations of the Americ 
Aryan race, the development of civilizations in varios mach Pp 
places along similar lines, possibilities of intercourse ang a vou 
relationships and the transfer of tales; and then you wi tis of 
read what Mr. Harris says for himself, (and doubtless bas to 
for some others): ‘‘My own utter ignorance I confess ae pul 
without a pang; the enterprising incons quence past 
of the introduction to ‘Nights with Uncle Remus,’ (s wort ( 
former volume,) is worth noting on account of its up me | 
conscious: and harmless humor. I knew a good deal vate 
more about comparative folk-lore then, than I know ue 
now; since that introduction was written | and 
wie 


have gone far enough into the subject to discover that at 
the end of investigation and discussion, speculation 
stands grinning.” 1 


then 


Mr. Harris does not mean to discredit, if he were able, prea 
the science, ifthere be a science, of Folk-Lore; ors | tan 
take it. Certainly, a keen perception and a fine apprecis- mer 
tion, joined with labor, must produce certain definite and Ont 
excellent results. But the author of Uncle Remus defives itu 
his own position, and it is well for us to get it and under the 
stand him; it has seemed to him, he says, that the pleas re 
ure to be bad from them, and their truth to nature, “were wot 
more promising than a hopeless journey through ‘he rl 
wilderness to discover at what place and at what hoor Flo 
the tribes of the mountains and the citizens of the plains —_ 
shook their hairy fists at each other, and went jabbering “ 
their several ways.” - 

For these more general purposes of p/icasure and em 
profit, then, are the stories here before us; al! plans aad 
theories cast aside, the introduction states something Le 
of the manner of collecting them: 

The stories here gathered together have been caught for me 
in the kitchen. Some of them are discoveries, y are verifica- C 
tions of stories that have been sent me by friends, and otheré ta 
are the odds and ends and fragments from my | books whieh | 
I bave been able to verify and complete. There has been n 
a general understanding in my household for a dozen years oF ue 
more that preference was to be given, in the kitchen, Ws cook o! 
of the plantation type; Naturally it has sometimes hap- te 
pened that digestion was sacrificed to sentiment the special a 
result is to be found in the pages that follow. There bas been ™ : 
understanding, too, that the youngsters of th¢ satel 
sessing the knack that nature gives youth, wi pide B 


their arts in discovering a new story, orin verify 
in hand. ‘ 


: ‘ iren of 
Mr. Harris has done a great service to to" a 
s eR ana 
the land, old and young, in collecting theses ; 


in putting in pleasant, easy form so ™ a = | 
ness to the unity of life and of ideas over 4 ea 





Mr. Howells knows how, in a very larg: ! 
and pleasant way, to write stories for ’ a 
cannot but envy the children who are +: aos 
be near him. From what the reader . ‘et 
ways with children, he might have bee! phen 
that friend of Narcissus, whom Mr. Le wre 
so fairly: ‘One could win no compicl ; al 
eternity than he with every day”; in the © en 
spere of fatherhood and a home. The sw'* *” aa 
one which gives the book its title, ‘Turkeys * et “The 
Tables,’ ‘The Pony Engine and the Pacitic **} ‘ _ Beers 
Pampkin-Glory,’ and sMatterfiy-Betier®y andi a 
butterfly.’. They are all entirely inconscuée™ "| 
entirely fascinating; I read the book thr ona” - mune 
hour, and should have blamed a mao w! oie 
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, is their minds into the pleasantest posst- 
pijdren and 


pe Bee a ps this it is that makes the book so 
aghing ° 
> ca le, bat to be copied in practice by 
one @ ads it. 
oo ersation on page e'ght, Mr. Howells 
me an tle girl than he will be with his grown- 
<— , ttle girl had told him not to have 
: ee the 
pounded her papa on the back again. 
Aten we like pigs.” 
eee oughtn’tto put it into a story.”’ 
“Very ¥ I'll take it all out.”’ 
of M ttrick’s book there is little to be said. 
- oa are stories, ‘The Moon Prince,’ ‘A Day in 
* ad | (urrishoffer,’ ‘Opoponax 1-2.’ The last 
as far t t: itissimple and natural, and does not 
afeae. oo s the ‘Hurrishoffer,’ the funny with the 
< = « i sa charming verse out of ‘Opoponax 
4 he best 1 the book: 
a joy in the following merry song: 
ry fond of children small, 
y are fond of me; 
have them climb and fall 
ighter at my knee; 
1 in silken snood or poke 
r them prattle sweet, 
like a giant oak 
\ flowers at its feet.” 
an sa} . few words what the bookis; the author, 
4 nan ws some of the best things in the 
geekly journal, ‘Puck,’ very evidently approves of Lewis 
srroll and ‘Alice in Wonderland’ and ‘Through the 
wking Glass These four stories must go in the same 
ss:, bat they lack the master-touch, the frcedom from 


which would justify any comparison. 
american bun enjoys small things much, takes so 
noch pleasure in a little point, cuts so deep, that when 
is gathered together, and especially when 

iren, one feels its inadequacy; laughter 
e way to a lengthy series of short smiles, as 
: iddied, one after the other, a on a 
soe it is here affected, and I do not believe it is the 
wrtof thing a child likes. The illustrations, too, of the 
rishoffer’ are wretchedly ugly and dis- 
toted, not ft for the pleasure of any child. ©. Herford 


} ’ 
apparent labo 


svolame of it 


t is offere lto 


dozen 


ba drawn some 
se work Is not unlike that of Birch 
which Lused to see in ‘Wide Awake,’ illustrates two of 
them and also Mr. Howells’s book. 


sad F. Verbeer, wi 


The other stories are better than the ‘Hurrishoffer,’ 
easanter, with more of grace and fancy in them. 


fumty-Tam and the Roasted Pig, The Philosophic Far- 
mer and the French Poodle, King Silversmith and the 
Owl, with Flowerbell, the Moon Prince, give Johnny, the 
little boy, a regretfully pleasant time in the moon. But 
the same fault of a straining after effect, wit which 
seems not natural but forced, is present in them all; and 
what sort of an idea would achild get from such writing 
asthis’—‘And very shortly after, Johnny and Prince 
Flowerbell were wandering in sunny meadows that 
seemed steeped in benisons of flowerful balm, through 
which the myriad dronings of insects floated like a 


soothing symphony, until all was a pensiye bower of soft 
P. H. SavaGe. 


empurpled sle ! 








BALZAC’S NOVELS. 


VES CHOUANS. By H.de Balzac. Translated by K. P. Wormeley. 
Boston: R Brothers. 
Balzac’s ‘Les Chouans,’ although its position in the 
C ; 
Lomedie H isone of comparatively little impor- 


¢ 
‘ance, furnishes so much material for the study 4 


Proper appreciation of the genias ani artie@e 
on pment of its author that a new translation 
rs tt must be welcome to all admirers of 
me greatest modern novelists. If ‘Les Chonans’ 
a. Ac'R only work, instead of being 

» Est long series containing many infinitely 
— ‘ would have stamped its author as a man 


ut with little control of form, and above 
vas destined to follow in the path Jaid out 
ind Sir Walter Scott; a man of far 


al as one w 


hy 


Damas 


— ae Gee of his masters, and of far 

hies S . ) charact ar; bat certainly not one who 

centery. and | . es direction of the Action of this 

wits hen e Lhe writer of the most ambitions, if 
oS novels the world has ever seen. 


etween Balzac’s first book and those of 


the masters » ae ‘ 
*rs of the older romantic school is to be seen not 


50 Much ir eee ‘ 

ntene of iis‘orical form and intenseiy dramatic 
ature ¢ *houdaall 

oh elles ionans’ as in the development of the 
““aracters 


08 the acti a is 
1€ acti Hot as developing within themselyes by 


| 
wea republican soldier, rough and coarse of fibre, of 
and byways, laughing with them and | 


| 


very good things for one of the stories; | 


unswerving integrity, and essentially noble, but not com- | 
plete; only a kind of personification of each of these 


ta model, not to be copied in writing, | qualities, which are brought out by the exigencies of the 


| plot, and seem to have nonecessary foundation or con- 
| nection in his character. 


In ‘Cousine Bette’ he again ap- 
| pears, but there these same qualities are molded and 
fused into one of the most perfect, as well as one of the 
most pathetic, characters that Balzac ever conceived, a 
| worthy rival of Colonel Newcome. Coretin is much more 
| carefuly developed, but he toc is little more thana per- 
| Sonification ; this time of the overwhelming power of 
}malevolent egoism, while in ‘Les Courtisanes’ he is 
| wholly human and a thousand times more repulsive on ac- 
|count of hisreality. There he is treated rather asa 
| means for studying a hideous phase of the social life of 
| that time, and h's influence upon the action and upon the 
| other characters sinks into insignificance beside the min- 
| ute and careful development of his nature. 

There is one exceptiun to this mechanical method of 
|dealing with the dramatis persone of ‘Les Chouans’— 
| Marie de Verneuil—who is one of Balzac’s masterpieces, 


| hardly to be equaled in any of hislater work. ‘The combi- 


| 
feminine nature is brought out in a most masterly way, | two months are the fol‘owipg: another volume of the 


| and her brilliancy and power are at times almost start- | Grande Encyclopédie,’ 


| nation in her of almost demoniac passions and a strangely 





| ling. 


lof psychical analysis; but only that all his works that 
| followed showed a continuous struggle between his incli- 
nation for the merely dramatic and his determination to 
make all action grow logically out of the main problem 
upon which he was working. In the school to which it 
belongs, ‘Les Chouans’ takes very high rank, if not the 
| highest; extremely readable, simple in construction, and 
| rising with hardly a break in the interest to a climax of 
| tremendous power, it ought to be the most widely popu- 
ilar of all Balzac’s books. 

Miss Wormeley’s work here is not quite as satisfactory 
/as it has been in her former translations. Perhaps this 
\is largely due to the more heroic qualities of the style, 
which will not bear quite so liberal a rendering as she 
‘gives. In the stronger scenes, more especially, her 
| choice of words is sometimes not at all happy, and she 
|seems to forget that often a French word wil! be per- 
fectly in keeping with the context, while its direct 
English equivalent will sound trivial and commonplace. 
In spite of a few mistakes of this kind, however, it can 
not be denied that her translation is an exceedingly good 
one. 


NOTES. 


—There is very little dramatic writing ia the lists of 
new American publications; very different are the weekly 
announcements of German books; each week shows one 
or more new dramas, generally tragedies. Der Arbetter- 
kaiser, Trauerspliel in fiinf Acten, von Friedrich Duk 
meyer; and two others, Heinrich IV., von Frankreich, 
and Die Commandantentochter, both tragedies, are the 
last that I have noticed. It may bea fashion, nothing 
more; but it would seem to show a certain richness and 
strength of literary power that is different from, if not 
lacking in, a short-story period like the present one with 
us. 

—It may be worth while to make a note of the three 
volumes already received by Scribner of the ‘Inter- 
national Hamour Series., They are the volumes repre- 
senting Italy, France,and Germany. Italy is represented 
by Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Castiglione, Ariost», Leopardi, 
Ferrari and others; the volume is compiled by A. Wer- 
ner. H. Miiller-Casenov has selected the German extracts ; 
from Zschokke, Richter, Heine, Reuer, Stinde and others. 
Elizabeth Lee is the compiler of the French volume; from 
Rabelais, the Fableaux, Villon, Moliére, La Fontaine, 
Lesage, Bréanger, Gautier, ‘Gyp,’ Maupassant, and 
Catulle Mendez. 

—Leon, the son of Alphonse Diudet, isa successful 
novelist. ‘Hoeres’ was his first important book: at pre- 
sent he is reported to be writing one entitled ‘Le Pro- 
| phate,’ the story of a literary man with ideas of his own, 
| the introducer of a new school. 
| ¥. Hopkinson Smith is to have a story in the Cen- 
‘tury this year, ‘Alias, Tom Grogan.’ A great work on 
| Venice, to contain a large number of reproductions from 
water colors of his own, is in course of preparation. 
| Mr. Raskin’s publisher, George Allen, will soon pub- 
‘lish a volume of anecdotes and illastrations of his per- 
| sonal character, compiled by Mr. Arthur Severn. Mr. 
| Severn is a life-long friend of Mr. Ruskin, and the book 





se he treats as almost wholly dependent | should yield a true picture of the personality of the 


| author of ‘Modern Painters.’ 


— OP in his later work—but as puppets,| —Now that Vitzetelly has magpet Hs publication of 

ion ‘Ke puppets certainly, and showing at | the ‘Mermaid series of the sahepmeensciier (some time since), 

only ‘oa : a resemblance to humanity, bat still | the value of the inexpensive vo.umes is becoming more 
This el on Rib used in carrying on the action. | evident, the excellences of the text and of the introduc- 

of his ain Ret can best be understood by a study tory notices appearing in the fact that the prices are 

Portant See's. Of the two characters that play an im- | going up with considerable rapidity. 

Hulotand ¢..... 12 this book and in his later ones— | —Three books of great interest are being published 


cin. Here Hutot is simply the conven- 


‘ 


| by Elkin Matthews and Lane; they are six essays in the 






‘Art of Thomas Hardy,’ by Lionel Johuson; Wiiliam 
Watsons ‘Excursions in Criticism;’ and a reprint of 
Hazlitt’s ‘Liber Amoris,’ witha preface by Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne. 

—The Chicago publishing houses put upon the market 
a motiey array of books; so that, if any man, say the 
recent (speaking from the point of view of Boston) 
Count Zuboff, wishes a book published which ought not 
to be published, he takes it to Chicago. To leave, fora 
moment, all thought of books of that type, or any simi- 
lar type, [want to make a note of Mr. Henry Watson’s 
‘References for Literary Workers,’ a book published by 
A.C. McClure & Co., and containing the references to, 
and his own opinions on, 324 questions, of which the 
following are examples: ‘‘{s the human will free?” ‘Is 
photography of greater importance than engraving?” 
‘Is Browning a greater poet than Tennyson?” ‘Is Ed- 
ison the greatest living American inventor?” ‘Was 
Darwin a greater scientist than Agassiz?” That poor 
word, ‘greater,’ has to serve on all occasions, in the 
manner of Chicago, throwing the questions into impos- 
sible forms. The book bas a value, however, in the 
accurate and wide references. 

—In France, the most important books of the past 


carrying the work through the 


| setters Dand E; a new and completed edition of the 
| Ido not wish to be understood to mean by what I | ‘Dictionnaire 

have said that this is Balzac’s only novel of dramatic | 
| action, and that his others belong to the modern school | 


universel Uhistoire et de géographie,’ of 
Bouillet. S.nce the death of Bouillet the work has been 
in the hands of M. Gourraique; yetthe plan and ar- 
rangement have been left unchanged. An important 
book by M. Letourneau, Professor at the Ecole d'anthro- 
pologie, is ‘L Evolution religieuse dans les diverses races 
humaines.’ Inthe Académie des sciences morales et poli- 
tiques, M. Sorel, the well-known historian, has brought 
out ‘L’EKurope depuis deux siécles. 1716-1789; 1815-1892.’ 
I will meation only two books of stories, the ‘Contes & 
la Reine’ of Robert de Bonnitres and the ‘Contes sur 
porcelaine’ of Jean Madeline. The first book strikes a 
note seldom heard in France; they are stories of the 
time of the fairies, the saints, the Frankish kings, 
legends which the Frenchmen of to-day, no less than 
the English, are beginning to interest themselves in. 
Jean Madeline is a young man, hailed by Emile Traquet 
of the Revue Bleue as a man of conspicuous talent, and 
whose work has imaginative qualities as well as such 
psychological interest as that of Bourget. Pierre Loti 
has published two more brilliant pictures taken from his 
journeyings; Alphonse Daudet’s ‘Rose et Minelte’ sells 
as fast as it appears; and the excellent work of Lavisse 
on the Youth of Frederick the Great (which has 
appeared in many translations in this country) has been 
very well received. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 


A SHORT LIST OF NEW BOUKS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


[For the conventence of readers and students, a select list is 
given below of important new books published in the United 
states, England, France and Germany. The name of the au. 
thor.is given first.then n . | e of the book, followed by the 
place of publication, me of the publisher and the retail 
price.) 
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false worshipers as having been severely |rebuked and 
punished as apostates by their acknowledged spiritual 


rulers. I do not see that the author is consistent, either, | 


when he,admits inthis chapter that the old-world Jews 


did finally come to put their faith in the one omnipotent 
God of all the earth; since one of the irresistible deduc- | knowing ‘‘all the intangible dumb terrors of childhood ;” | of the Uncte Remus books. 
tions from his line of argument jn the first chapter is | with her experiment as a ‘‘martyr,” after the feshion of | character, not often tiresome, and it 
that, after all, man’s clear idea that one God rules |Cranmer; her theological worries; her sermons ‘‘to the | give over expecting more of him. 


the universe depended on Newton’s demonstration of the 
unity of that power which is manifested through the uni- 
verse. If the early Jew believed that his Jehovah was 
the sole Creator of all things, such faith must have been 





grapic a picture of the workings of a child’s mind. 
The story, indeed, is of two children—three, if Lydia 
_be counted, but she is merely sketched. 


|  Elleo,the warm-hearted, imaginative, impulsive child; | 


| congregation below her of bending, rippling Timothy,” | 
l when. as the author says, ‘‘to hear herself talk of piety 

land obedience gave Ellen all the satisfaction of good be- | 
| havior;” her self-pity, her irresponsiveness to set exhor- 


| gate forgotten those ‘clouds of glory’ could give so what of affectation in the third book ré 


) ness that gives them interest. And | vest ; vigs tat 


that is unexpected, such a store of nat 
due mainly to spiritual insight,or so it seems to me; though | tations from her grandmother, her quick response to the | experience, that he has come to occu 


JANUARY 91, tug 





svar’ 





iders it in 

‘withstanding 

and every on pie + 
ae sagbing 


ways unfitted for children. However. 

exceptions, they are children’s books 

makes an appeal to children. . 
First, as to this latest and last (so 1, 


. ‘ 
epildren . 
irtle 


ry nerming 
. ‘larris writes _ 
Uncle Re 3 for that 
ssa rich old . 
is a to hay every 08 
© Dave to ae 
He has «np; ; F lo 8 
; ‘ 4 Guile 
quaint ways of saying things; things a oe 


“ ‘ 1 Dat ar 
expected come froin his lips with a st; and om 
t Tead| 


* SO mach 


humor and 


" 4 if st . 
it may well be true that the modern notion of Jehovah's | shifting moods of external nature—how capitally all this | place ‘‘among the affable Ghosts that » the pas ; : : 
immanence in his creation in large part results from nine-;\s set forth! There is no conscious copying, I think; | corridors of the Temple of Dreams” —1 ple ell, 


teenth century,scientific knowledge. 

I would like to commend the third chapter of this 
book by Mr. Savage, in which he sets forth the ‘Condi- 
tions when, Christianity was Born,’ to a considerable 
number of well-intentioned people in that numerically 
greater part of the Christian church to which I myself 
belong; which perhaps too arrogantly calls itself ‘the 


orthodox,’ by way of distinguishing itself from the re- 


mainder of the same Christian church. This consid- | affectionate, too unimaginative to comprehend Elien’s| baby, already the subject of morn arnations thas 
erable number of well-intentioned people have allowed | fears and scruples; a temptress but never a leader, cov-| Madame Blavatsky would boast. 


themselves to think of Mr. Savage as too ‘radical’ to be 
truly religious, too much of a critic to be ap actual Chris- 
tian; if, indeed, they have nct feared devoutly that he is 
some cunning emissary of the devil. The spirit of this 
chapter may be broad. [think it is—broad like that of 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, in his day. It is true that in 
this chapter he controverts the dogma of the deity of 
Jesus; but that is not denying that Jesus was divine as we 
are,only far greater in degree, and was, for that reason,as 
the Apostle called him for our comfort, ‘‘the firstborn of 
many brethren.” Many of us, having inherited the faith 
of the fathers, cling with affectionate tenacity to its doc- 
trinal forms. But our ancient creed, rescued from such 
interpretations as mate it senseless jargon, and spiritu- 
ally applied (since it treats of the relations of ‘God who 
is a spirit,”)permits us to distinguish between the deity of 
God the Father and the divinity of God the Son, who is 
our elder brother. ‘For we are also his [the same 
Father's] offspring,” in the old Greek poet’s pbrase to 
which this same apostle, Paul, has given a new and 
avgust meaping. Jesus the man was not, could not be, 
God the Son. But Jesus the Christ might well be so 
named, for in him God was manifest in the flesh dwelling 
among us. The Christ was and is and ever shall be co- 
existent with God the Father. He is that ‘Word,’ of 
which John spoke, which was in the beginning with God, 
and was God. 

That man is something more than an uncomfortable 
critic to have around, who says, in concluding this chap- 
ter, ‘On the other, grander side, the side I love more to 
deal with, let me hint to you some of the reasons why 
Christianity came as such a gospel, sach glad tidings to 
the world.” In brief, he declares that this wasa religion 
that proclaimed not only a God of power, but a Father in 
heaven, who ejually loved all his children; a religion that 
proclaimed universal equality, including even woman, 


who before had hardly been recognized as having a soul quite Sorgotten their own chilthood. 
at all; a religion for the poor, which bade them hope for 


better things, not here, perhaps, but certainly hereafter; 


and a religion that could shout triamphantly, “‘O death, 
king of terrors, where is now thy victory?” The belief 
in a future life of the soul had long existed, but Christ- 
janity proclaimed that other life desirable, and better far | Curistwas Every Day, AND OTHER STORIES. By W.D. How- 
than this one. The Christian should not say, with 
Achilles, that he would rather be a keeper of swine in the | T#% MOON PRINCE, AND OrHer Napons. By R. K. Munkit- 
present world, than king of all the dead; but he would 


suffer joyful martyrdom to enter heaven. 


What [ have said about these earlier chapters indicates 
the trend and spirit of the remaining nine, which mark 
the evolution of Christianity ia spite of all warping efforts 
to adjust the real Jesus and his mission to a precon- 
ceived and deeply rooted Jewish notion of some long- 
expected temporal Messiah; in spite of the contentions 
of a narrow Petran with a broad but still imperfect Paul- 
ine system of theology; in spite of the doctrinal disputes 
that followed, and have never ceased through many 
changing forms; in spite of the vast and impudent 
assumptions of this faction of the church or that, that 
it alone preserves the oracles of God. [I said, in spite of 


a!) these things, and [ suppose it is the preper phrase 
for this book is a discussion of the evolution of Christ 


janity, ane the principle of evolution is ‘survival of the 
fittest,’ though impeded by ten thousand hostile powers, 
which even while impeding help to strengthen that power 


which shall survive. 
Water Storrs BIGELOW. 





MRS. DELAND'S STORY OF A CHILD. 


yet Ellen is a strong suggestion of what Maggie Tulliver | 
might have been, had she passed her childhood in a town 
like Old Chester in, say, the middle of the present cent- 
ury. 

Effie, the sophisticated, makes an excellent foil for 
| Ellen—Efie, whom the reader will probably consider 
| ‘horrid’ and likely to develope into an unpleasantly ‘catty’ 
maiden. Too superficial to be principled, too cold to be 





| ering her own tracks at others’ expense, but convention- 
| ally well-behaved for the most part; she shows a char- | 
acter that often dazzles and attracts those who are blind | 
to its tragic possibilities. | 
Yet Ellen is the stronger one, even in naughtiness. 
Her esthetic nature gets the better of her scraples, as in 
the ‘make-believe’ worship of Buddha, while Effie’s indif- 
ference serves ber as a makeshift prudence. Are small 
children intellectnally Pagan? If so, it does not seem to 
interfere with their later spiritual development. Little 
girls, brought up under the most unimpeachably ‘Ortho- 
dox’ training, for the most part, have poured libations to 
the deities of Olympus only to develop into very charm- 
ing Christians. 

That EMe should tempt Ellen to run away; that, Effie 
having failed her, Ellen should run away alone, is quite 
in keeping with both characters. Night overtakes Ellen, 
and the author describes her little heroine's sensations : 


| 
| 


After a while, walking on, well away from trees and bushes 
and shadows, she grew lesa frightened; she became 
vaguely conscious of the companionship of the kind, silent earth, 
with its intimate sky clasping it like a dark hand jeweled by the 
moon and stars. A sense of comfort and security came over her,— 
an ebbing of identity; fear and penitence fell away from her like 
heavy weights. It wasas though the little human creature yi- 
brated with the sonorous rhythmic march of the whole, and could 
not know so small a thing as self. 

Ellen strikes one as imaginative almost to morbidness 
—a child to be pitied because she is almost certain to be 
misunderstood; yet lovable and amenable to love. The 
author has a great facility of analysis—too much, one 
might fancy, for her own comfort. The love-affair of 
Mr. Tommy Dove and Miss Jane Temple is cleverly told 
and serves as a sort of thread to bind the story together, 
though it is properly kept subordinate to the main theme; 
while as a whole the book is certain to be read with in- 
terest by all reasonably imaginative people who have not 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


THREE BOOKS OF CHILDREN’S STORIES. 


UNCLE REMUS AND HIS FRIENDS 


- By Joel Chandler Harris. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


ells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


trick. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

I have called these three books, children’s books, and 
yet [cannot wholly justify myself; certainly, there are 
moods in the lives of every one of us wherein we take 
a genuine, hearty pleasure in Uncle Remus; very pleas- 
antly does Mr. Harris remind us of thisin his introduac- 
tion, (the second Uncle Remus’s introduction is this, and 
by his own confession much the wiser, vide infra) : ‘The 
stories in this volume were written simplyjand solely 
because of my interest in the stories themselves, in the 
first place, and, in the second place, because of the un- 
adulterated human nature that might be found in them. 
As I wrote them with my own children around me, or 
with their voices sounding not far away, I seemed to sce 
other children laughing as the homely stories were read 
to them; I seemed to see gray-haired children smiling, 
if they found here, close to the earth, a stroke of sim- 
| plicity ringing true to life.” i 
| Certainly, too. Mr. Howells’s books for children, 
like the. ‘Boy’s Town,’ are surpassing good reading for 
us who do not pass for children any longer; in fact, 
‘have a valne which must be all unappreciated by any 





re is where Nom 
his creator puts him; there is where 


remain, complete in so far as he is 
whom are gathered together many of | 
istics of the ‘old times’ plantation negro 
Itis not many days since the 'Folk-] 
busy inthe city of Boston; a paper, | 
dealing with certain of these tales of | 
Tar-Baby, in particular, as is well know 


Says } : very 
" © Must 


& type in 


haracter. Tere * 


A cert 
South America possessed a noble fou 
water whence he drank with pleasure a 
profit; butin an evil day he discover: 
depleted. Some villain robbed him { 
and the fountain began to fail. Thi: 
Baby, and the rascal was detained in t! 
ful manner as, for a time, shamed 
In Germavy, in Japan, where has the Tar-Baby not 
peared? And I suspect there are 
Africa. 
You who are scientific in your tastes 
would delight to ask the next question: I! and why 
in South America, in Japan? And,if you have not al 
ready,you will consider and discuss the migrations of the 
Aryan race, the developm2nt of civilizations in various 
places along similar lines, possibilities of intercourse ang 
relationships and the trausfer of tales; and then youw 
read what Mr. Harris says for himself, (and doubt 


ites 


ind temper Look 


for some others): ‘‘My own utter ignorance I confess 
withouta pang; . . . the enterprising inconsc quence 
of the introduction to ‘Nights with Uncle Remus,’ (a 
former volume,) is worth noting on account of its o»- 
conscious and harmless humor. I knew a good deal 
more about comparative folk-lore then, than I know 
now; . . . since that introduction was written | 
have gone far enough into the subject to discover that st 
the end of investigation and discussion, speculation 


” 


stands grinning. 
Mr. Harris does not mean to discredit, if he were able, 
the science, ifthere be a science, of Folk-Lore; orso I 
take it. Certainly, a keen perception and a fine apprecia- 
tion, joined with labor, must produce certain definite snd 
excellent results. But the author of Uncle Remus defines 
his own position, and it is well for us to get it and under 
stand him; it has seemed to him, he says, that the pleas 











youngster. And the keenness and quick-feeling of the 


Tue STORY OF A CHILD. By Margaret Deland. Boston and conversations between ‘The pspa,’ and ‘The little girl,’ 


New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


aud ‘The nephew,’ in ‘Christmas Every Day,’ the bright- 


‘*How could sbe rememer all this?” is the question | ness and the beauty of them, exist not at ail for the child 





ure to be bad from them, and their truth to nature, “were wo 
more promising than a hopeless journey through the we 
wilderness to discover at what place andat what hour Pi 
the tribes of the mountains and the citizens of the plains ” 
shook their hairy fists at each other, and went jabbering si 
their several ways.” - 
For these more general purposes of picasure and ‘m 
profit, then, are the stories here before us; all plans and 
theories cast aside, the introduction states something Le 
of the manner of collecting them: 
The stories here gathered together have been caught for me 
in the kitchen. Some of them are discoveries, many are verifica- C 
tions of stories that have been sent me by friends, and omare tal 
are the odds and ends and fragments from my note-00k* which ms 
I bave been able to verify and complete. . . . There has been pr 
a general understanding in my household fora n years or de 
more that preference was to be given, in the kitchen, tos cook of 
of the plantation type; Naturally it has sometimes = th 
pened that digestion was sacrificed to sentiment, bul the speci® he 
result is to be found in the pages that follow. There {a> been #8 _ 
understanding, too, that the youngsters of the id, por zs 
sessing the knack that nature gives youth, wé , e e 
their arts in discovering a new story, orin verify! oe B of 
in hand. se al a 
Mr. Harris has done a great service to tht cals / by 
the land, old and young, in collecting these § s; ane ls 
in putting in pleasant, easy form so mu _— i 
ress to the unity of life and of ideas over & resol x 
Mr. Howells knows how, in a very large 4° en 
and pleasant way, to write stories for cb ee a 
cannot but envy the children who are so for! peste 
be near him. From what the reader guesses 3 t 
ways with children, he might have been 7 R 
that friend of Narcissus, whom Mr. Le Ga pes . 
so fairly: *‘One could win no completer pete ‘ 
| eternity than he with every day”; in the noo. a ¢ 
| spere of fatherhood and a home. The stories ® ae 


| one which gives the book its title, ‘Turkeys +4! 5°" 


that each reader must ask, pausing with admiring | but for the fathers who tell stories and those who wish | Tables,’ ‘The Pony Engive and the Pacific Expre=* ™ 
wonder before such a revelation of that curious, inner | they did. Pampkin-Glory,’ and ‘Butterfly-flatterby and Flatterby- | 
life that imaginative children kaow so well, but that sur- Having now removed the above two books from the butterfly.’. They are all entirely imconseque®''* ; a 
vives only as a vague memory with most of us when | category of children’s stories, Ican hardly justify wy- | entirely fascinating; I read the book throus ; = 
childhood is left behind. Children are not given to much | self in letting the heading stand as it is; more especially | hour, and should have blamed a man who wo" hav 


speaking on this subject, and only an adult who has not 'as I am bound, if ungraciously, to declare that the some- interrupted me. A fatherly fancy that hovers r the 
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is their minds into the pleasantest possi- 


epildre . and byways, laughing with them and 
» this it is that makes the book so | 
=i ta model, not to be copied in writing, 
— " ble, but to be~ copied in practice by | 
‘ a5 , ids it. 
ersation on page e'ght, Mr. Howells 
< : e girl than he will be with his grown- 
og ies little girl had told him not to have 
ihe e 
; pounded her papa on the back again. 
a - Did I say pigs?” 
. . like pige.” 
- - ghtn’tto put it into a story.” 
very © I'll take It all out.’’ 
eoMr ttrick’s book there is little to be said. 
rere are f stories, ‘The Moon Prince,’ ‘A Day in 
waxis! | jurrishoffer,’ ‘Opoponax 1-2.’ The last 
y fa itis simple and natural, and does not | 


« the ‘Hurrishoffer,’ the funny with the 
sa charming verse out of ‘Opoponax 
heat the book: 
his joy in the following merry song: 
y fond of childrer small, 
ey are fond of me; 
have them climb and fall 
Z at my knee; 
1en in silken snood or poke 
prattle sweet, 
a giant oak 
lowers at its feet.” 


hter 


r them 
iat like 


few words what the book is; the author, 


fomty-Taum and the Roasted Pig, The Philosophic Far- 
merand the French Poodle, King Silversmith and the 
Owl, with Flowerbell, the Moon Prince, give Johnaoy, the 
litle boy, a regretfully pleasant time in the moon. But 
of a straining after effect, wit which 
seems not natural but forced, is present in them all; and 
what sort of an idea would achild get from such writing 
asthis‘—‘And very shortly after, Johnny and Prince 
Plowerbell were wandering in sunny meadows that 
seemed steeped in benisons of flowerful balm, through 
which the see dronings of insects floated like a 
soothing symphony, until all was a pensiye bower of soft 
empurpied sleep.’ P. H. SavaGe. 


the same fault 








BALZAC’S NOVELS. 


MBS CHOUANS. By H.de Balzac. Translated by K. P. Wormeley. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

_ Balzac’s Les Chouans,’ although its position in the 

Comedie H eisone of comparatively little impor- 

tance, furnis so much material for the study 

Proper appreciation of the genius ani artis 

evelopment of its author that a new translation 


af 
i 


it mus be 
. 
the greatest 


welcome to all 
modern novelists. If 


admirers of 
‘Les Chonans’ 


tad been ac’s only work, instead of teing 
‘at the first ina long series containing many infinitely 
ereater Obes, it would have stamped its author as a man 
ays /ut with little control of form, and above 
ll as one w 


was destined to follow in the path laid out 
and Sir Walter Scott; a man of far 
than either of his masters, and of far} 


by 
Y Damas 
“arger inte 


i ie to character; but certainly not one who | 
Testis ¢ entire direction of the fiction of this | 
weewty, at be the writer of the most ambitions, if | 

tte da st, noyels the world has ever seen 

- This att between Balzac’s first book and those of | 

totic rs of et ler romantic school is to be seen not | 

an s‘orical form and intenseiy dramatic 

“ature of ‘1 


Chonans’ as in the development of the 
\ese he treats as almost wholly dependent 
hot as developing within themselyes by 


characters 
8 the actio, 


<a , _——_ in his later work—but as puppets, | 

times gn vi om puppets certainly, and showing at | 

ely mac’ ae resemblance to humanity, but still | 
This a all used in carrying on the action. 

of hig a ve ‘Tistle can best be understood by a study | 

Portant par: “ot of the two characters that play an im- | 

Mlstsea th in this book and in his later ones— 


clin. Here Hulot is simply the conven- 
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, name ws some of the best things in the 

weekly JOU Puck,’ very evidently approves of Lewis 

yroll and ‘Alice in Wonderland’ and ‘Through the 
tooking Glass These four stories must go in the same 

sas wt they lack the master-touch, the frcedom from 

yppareat labor, which would justify any comparison. 

jmerican homor enjoys small things much, takes so 
noch pleasure in a little point, cuts so deep, that when 
srolome of it is gathered together, and especially when 
+ ia offered to iren, one feels its inadequacy; laughter 
us to give way to a lengthy series of short smiles, as 
‘puns are huddled, one after the other, a dozen on a 
mee; it is iffected, and [ do not believe it is the 
et of thing a id likes. The illustrations, too, of the | 
weof the ‘Horrishoffer’ are wretchedly ugiy and dis- 
wd, not fit for the pleasure of any child. ©. Herford 

wsituwn some very good things for one of the stories; 
wi? Verbeer, whose work Is not unlike that of Birch 

vhich Lused to see in ‘Wide Awake,’ illustrates two of 
bem and also Mr. Howells’s book. 

The other stories are better than the ‘Hurrishoffer,’ 
pleasanter, with more of grace and fancy in them. 


tional republican soldier, rough and coarse of fibre, of 
| unswerving integrity, and essentially noble, but not com- 
plete; only a kind of personification of each of these 
| qualities, which are brought out by the exigencies of the 
| plot, and seem to have nonecessary foundation or con- 
nection in his character. In ‘Cousine Bette’ he again ap- 
pears, but there these same qualities are molded and 
| fused into one of the most perfect, as well as one of the 
most pathetic, characters that Balzac ever conceived, a 
worthy rival of Colonel Newcome. Coretin is much more 
| carefaly developed, but he toc is little more thana per-. 
,Sonification; this time of the overwhelming power of 
| malevolent egoism, while in ‘Les Courtisanes’ he is 
| wholly human and a thousand times more repulsive on ac- 
‘count of his reality. There he is treated rather asa 
| means for studying a hideous phase of the social life of 


| 


ute and careful development of his nature. 

There is one exceptivn to this mechanical method of 
| dealing 
Marie de Verneuil—who is one of Balzac’s masterpieces, 
| hardly to be equaled in any of hislater work. ‘The combi- 
| nation in her of almost demoniac passions and a strangely 
| feminine nature is brought out in a most masterly way, | 
and her brilliancy and power are at times almost start- 

ling. 

Ido not wish to be understood to mean by what I 
}have said that this is Balzac’s only novel of dramatic 
| action, and that his others belong to the modern school 
| of psychical analysis; but only that all his works that 
| followed showed a continuous struggle between his incli- 
nation for the merely dramatic and his determination to 
make all action grow logically out of the main problem 
upon which he was working. In the school to which it 
| belongs, ‘Les Chouans’ takes very high rank, if not the 
| highest; extremely readable, simple in construction, and 
| rising with hardly a break in the interest to a climax of 
| tremendous power, it ought to be the most widely popu- 
lar of all Balzac’s books. 

Miss Wormeley’s work here is not quite as satisfactory 
}as it has been in her former translations. Perhaps this 
is largely due to the more heroic qualities of the style, 
| which will not bear quite so liberal a rendering as she 
gives. In the stronger scenes, more especially, her 
| choice of words is sometimes not at all happy, and she 
|seems to forget that often a French word will be per- 
fectly in keeping with the context, while its direct 
English equivalent will sound trivial and commonplace. 
In spite of a few mistakes of this kind, however, it can 
not be denied that her translation is an exceedingly good 
one. 


NOTES. 


—There is very little dramatic writing ia the lists of 
new American publications; very different are the weekly 
announcements of German books; each week shows one 
or more new dramas, gcnerally tragedies. Der Arbelter- 
kaiser, Trauerspiel in fiinf Acten, von Friedrich Duk 
meyer; and two others, Heinrich I[V., von Frankreich, 
and Die Commandantentochter, both tragedies, are the 
last that I have noticed. It may bea fashion, nothing 
more; but it would seem to show a certain richness and 
strength ot literary power that is different from, if not 
lacking in, a short-story period like the presenut one with 
us. 

—It may be worth while to make a note of the three 
volumes already received by Scribner of the ‘Inter- 
national Humour Series., They are the volumes repre- 
senting Italy, France,and Germany. Italy is represented 
by Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Castiglione, Ariost», Leopardi, 
Ferrari and others; the volume is compiied by A. Wer- 


-iner. H. Miiller-Casenov has selected the German extracts ; 


from Zschokke, Richter, Heiue, Reuer, Stinde and others. 
Elizabeth Lee is the compiler of the French volume; from 
Rabelais, the Fableaux, Villon, Moliére, La Fontaine, 
Lesage, Bréanger, Gautier, ‘Gyp,’ Maupassant, and 
Catulle Mendez. 

—Leon, the son of Alphonse Daudet, isa successful 
novelist. ‘Hoeres’ was his first important book: at pre- 
sent he is reported to be writing one entitled ‘Le Pro- 
| phate,’ the story of a literary man with ideas of his own, 
‘the introducer of a new school. 

—F. Hopkinson Smith is to have a story in the Cen- 
tury this year, ‘Alias, Tom Grogan.” A great work on 
Venice, to contain a large number of reproductions from 
water colors of his own, is in course of preparation. 

—Mr. Ruskin’s publisher, George Allen, will soon pub- 
‘lish a volume of anecdotes and illastrations of his per- 
sonal character, compiled by Mr. Arthur Severn. Mr. 
Severn is a life-long friend of Mr. Ruskin, and the book 
should yield a true picture of the personality of the 
author of ‘Modern Painters.’ 
| —Now that Vitzetelly has stopped the publication of 
| the ‘Mermaid series of the Dramatists,’(some time since), 
the value of the inexpensive volumes is becoming more 
evident, the excellences of the text and of the introduc- 
‘tory notices appearing in the fact that the prices are 
| going up with considerable rapidity. 

—Three books of great interest are being published ! 
| by Elkio Matthews and Lane; they are six essays in the 





| that time, and h's influence upon the action and upon the 
| other characters sinks into insignificance beside the min- 


with the dramatis persone of ‘Les Chouans’— | 


‘Art of Thomas Hardy,’ by Lionel Johnson; Wiliam 


Watsons ‘Excursions in Criticism;’ and a reprint of 
Hazlitt’s ‘Liber Amoris,’ with a preface by Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne. 

—The Chicago pablishing houses put upon the market 
a motley array of books; so that, if any man, say the 
recent (speaking from the point of view of Boston) 
Count Zuboff, wishes a book published which ought not 
to be published, he takes it to Chicago. To leave, for a 
moment, all thought of books of that type, or any simi- 
lar type, [want to make a note of Mr. Henry Watson’s 
‘References for Literary Workers,’ a book published by 
A.C. McClure & Co., and containing the references to, 
and his own opinions on, 324 questions, of which the 
| following are examples: ‘‘{s the human will free?” ‘Is 
photography of greater importance than engraving?” 
‘Is Browning a greater poet than Tennyson?” ‘Is Ed- 
ison the greatest living American inventor?” ‘Was 
Darwin a greater scientist than Agassiz?” That poor 
word, ‘greater,’ has to serve on all occasions, in the 
manner of Chicago, throwing the questions into impos- 
sible forms. The book bas a value, however, in the 
accurate and wide references. 

—In France, the most important books of the past 
two months are the fol'owing: another volume of the 
| Grande Encyclopédie,’ carrying the work through the 
| letters Dand E; a new and completed edition of the 
|* Dictionnaire universel Whistoire et de géographie,’ of 
| Bouillet. S.nce the death of Bouillet the work has been 
jin the hands of M. Gourraique; yet the plan and ar- 
rangement have been left unchanged. An important 
book by M. Letourneau, Professor at the Ecole danthro- 
|pologie, is ‘L Evolution religieuse dans les Qiverses races 
humaines.’ Inthe Académie des sciences moraies et poli- 
tiques, M. Sorel, the well-known historian, has brought 
out ‘L’ Europe depuis deux siécles. 1715-1789; 1815-1892.’ 
I will meation only two books of stories, the ‘Contes a 
la Reine’ of Robert de Bounitres and the ‘Contes sur 
porcelaine’ of Jean Madeline. The first book strikes a 
note seldom heard in France; they are stories of the 
time of the fairies, the saints, the Frankish kings, 
legends which the Frenchmen of to-day, no less than 
the English, are beginning to interest themselves in. 
Jean Madeline is a young man, hailed by Emile Traquet 
of the Revue Bleve as a man of conspicuous talent, and 
whose work has imaginative qualities as well as such 
psychological interest as that of Bourget. Pierre Loti 
has published two more brilliant pictures taken from his 
journeyings; Alphonse Daudet’s ‘Rose et Minette’ sells 
as fast as it appears; and the excellent work of Lavisse 
on the Youth of Frederick the Great (which has 
appeared in many translations in this country) has been 
very well received. 
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Brett, R. B. Foojprints of Statesmen during the isth centusy in 

land, London: Macmillan. 6s. 
eile Augustin. The Man we Seven 
Stories. London: Stock. 25. 6 

Castle, E. English Book Plates. 

Hamilton, W. French Book-Plates. London: Bell. 78. 6d. 

Helps, Sir A. Essays and Aphorisms. London: Scott. 18.6 4d, 

Mahan, A. fT. The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revo- 
lution and Empire, 1793-1812. 2 vols. London: Low. 308. 

Robinson, W. The English Flower Garden. London: Murray. 
15 8. 


Hearts, and other 
London: Bell. 78.6d. 


Jacobs, J. Tennyson and ‘In Memoriam,’ an appreciation of a 
Study. London: Nutt. 





Alexandre, A. L’Artdu rire et dela Caricature dans tous les 
Temps. Paris: May & Motteroz. 10 fr. 

Con, J. Le Bourbonnais sous la Revolution francaise. Tome 
IV. 


Paris: Lechevalier. 5 fr. 
) Delorme, A. Nouvelles militaires. Paris: Lavauzelle. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Indy, V. ‘a’. Chansons populatres recueiliies dans le Vivarais et le 
Vercors. Paris: Lechevalier. 2 fr. 


Molandon, B. de, etle Baron A de Beaucorps. L’ Armee anglaise 


vaincue par Jeanne d’Arc sous les murs d’Orleans. Yaris, 
Baudoin. 5 fr. 

Tarsot, L. Les Ecoles et les Ecoliersa travers les Ages. Paris: 
Renouard. 10 fr. 








Lermolieff, I. Kunstkritische Studien uber italienische Maleret: 
Die Galerie zu Berlin. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 10m. 
| Bavosentet. O. Geschichte der Krieges von 1866. 2 bd. 


Basel: 


Lisst's, F., Briefe. Gesammelt von La Mara. 
koff und Hartel. 12m. 

| Louis, H. Der Widerpsruch in der Musik. Leipzig: Breitkof® 
und Hartel. 2m. 50p 

| Seidel, P. Friedrich der Grosse und die franzosische ‘Maleret 


Leipzig: Breit- 


seiner Zeit. Berlin: Frisch. 
Wlislocki, H.v. Aus dem Volksleben der Magyaren. Munchen; 
fiuttier. 7m. 
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OLD CHUMS. 





BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


“If I die first,” my old chum paused to say, 
‘*Mind ! not a whimper of regret ;—instead, 
Laugh, and be glad, as [ shall. Being dead, 
I shall not lodge so very far away 
But that our mirth shall mingle. So, the day 
The word comes, joy withme.” ‘‘I’ll try,” I said, 
Though, even speaking, sighed and shook my head 
And turned, with misted eves. His roundelay 
Rang gaily on the stair; and then the door 
Opened and—closed. A something of the clear, 
Hale hope, and forceof wholesome faith he had 
Abided with me—strengthened more and more. — 
Then—then they brought his broken body here : 
Aud I laughed—whisperingly. And we were glad. 


The Critic. 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 








Boston should try subtraction rather than multipli- 
cation of her electric wires. 


Surely the grandeur of the World’s Fair buildings 
will efface all painful memories of that old Chicago 
wigwam. 


Whoever gets a look at the Massachusetts display of 
Art in Mechanics’ Building has made sure of seeing 
just so much of the World’s Fair, whether he visits the 
White City or not. 


Though it is quite the proper thing to pass resolu- 
tions upon great occasions, the worst thing about New 
Year's resolutions is the fact that they are passed—past 
and clean forgotten. 


She was from out of town, and when the conductor 
ona Columbus avenue car called, ‘‘Albany Station,” she 
said, ‘I want to keow if that’s the Boston & Albany 
Station! It’s nothing tothe one that the Boston & Maine 
are just a-goin’ to tear down.” 


This isa queer world where men live so that one 
can hardly tell which has a capital the size of the other's 
income. ‘Spend as you go,” reasons one; ‘*Go without 
spending,” says the other—and it is left to the wise ones 
to tell t’other from which. 


May not the fact that nearly one thousand more mur- 
ders were committed last year than during the year 
preceling be in some way connected with the unwhole- 
some publicity given to two or three tragedies that might 
be named? 


When our literary magazines are so heavily freighted 
with extra advertising pages as to weary the hand that 
holds them, enterprise seems to have outrun itself. Time 
has been when literature would have disdained thus to 
link itself to ‘hustling’ business, but times have changed 
in this asin all else. 


Nature has her own eye for harmonies. I studied 
one of her schemes of color the other day. The man 
had light brown hair, brilliant reddish-yellow or old gold 
beard, light green eyes, rose red ears, and a pale-yellow 
complexion, strikingly veined with blue. He was not 
half an ill-looking man either—merely unique. 








URANIA. 


The series of entertainments announced under this 
mysterious head introduces elements quite new to our 
spectators and audiences. The public is used to stere- 
opticon exhibitions, and to a certain extent is tired of 
them. But the illustrated lecture, as it comes in the 
Urania course,is much more than a stereopticon exhibition. 
It israther hard to say what it is, for the spectator who 
isan auditor, and the auditor who is a spectator, is him- 
self a good deal puzzled to know how the wonderful 
effects are prodaced. But this is true, that you find after 
you have spent an hour and a half on your journey to the 
moon and back that you have not been simply a spectator 
of pretty pictures, nor have you been simply a hearer of 
an instructive lecture: you have been both at once, and 
at the same time you have quite a definite feeling that 
somehow or other you have performed the journey to 
which you have been invited. 

To use the scalpel and dissecting-knife of the pro- 
fessional reporter and to try to disclose the mystery of 
the performance, we might say that this a combination 
of the stereopticon, admirably well handled; of the great 
Daguerre’s methods of illuminating scenery from behind 
—methods which are carried out more fully than we have 
seen them elsewhere; and, thirdly, of a very intelligent 
and well conceived lecture, by Mr. Serviss, an accom- 
plished gentleman, well-informed even in the later scientific 
observations and speculations. 

But these three reporter’s statements do not compass 
the whole thing. There are other processes employed in 





producing the marvellous illusions of the exhibition, 
with regard to which the audience is not informed. 
‘“‘How in the world do they do it?” is the first and the 
last question of those whv look on. In a word, the 
exhibition is not merely an exhibition; it is an instruct- 
ive and entertaining lecture, On the other hand, it is 
not simply an instructive and entertaining lecture; it is 
a remarkable exhibition, such as none of us have seen 
before, and brings before one’s eye, and so before one’s 
memory, a great deal which he would not receive in any 
other way, unless he adopted Mr. Jules Verne’s pro- 
cesses. 

The ghastiy loneliness of the moon, the terror of per- 


one’s mind,so that one does not forget it. People who are | 
weak intheir astronomy will find that, after witnessing | 
the solar eclipse and the lunar eclipse—as they, so to | 
speak, assist in one or the other—their ideas of the 
movements of thetbree heavenly bodi s most important 
to us are much more clear. 

Mr. Serviss is an agreeable speaker, thoroughly well- 
informed on the subject which he has in hand, and bis 
address is not to be ranked with the mere showman’s 
annonncement of the successive stages of a panorama. 


petual day or perpetaal night upon its surface, without | artistic impersonation of Nina Ruls/ 
water, aud, perhaps worse, without twilight,is fixed upon | were also scored by Mr. Holland’ 


| Mand Elmore, the young actress who has 
| Nellie Denver and as Alimeda for the 

| week won much favor by the force, th, 
| sensitive sincerity of her admirable work 
| ‘Hamlet,’ given a single performance oy }; he oat 
| ing, is the same exceedingly original crea: - 
| which Mr. Barrett has so long divided ec; . Ps . 
Miss Jeffries’s Ophelia was a tenderly » 
sonation. 





Peared as 
Ume this high ' 


CaCcy, the % sit 


At the Columbia Theatre, ‘Jim the P., 
always a favorite, has had a successfy| 
| representations ‘at the ‘hands of Mr. Palme: 
| Miss Brookyn won an actual triumph by her forces 
Ma 
3 inimita 
wood and Mr. Barrymore’s manly Per: 

At the Hollis St. Theatre,‘The American 
has had a measurably profitable week: dis: 
strating itself, however, a most unworthy 
‘The Senator.’ At the Tremont Theatr. 

Steer’ has amused delighted crowds. At 
Theatre, ‘A Temperance Town’ nightly crow 

At the Boston Theatre, fetching Vano 
yurlesque hit of the season. At the Bow S 
Theatre, Dockstader’s Minstrels, with new 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 





The dramatic week has brought us one much-hvralded | 
novelty, and two noteworthy revivals. The novelty was 
‘Good-Bye’, a play in three acts, by Miss Merington, 
author of ‘Letterbiair.’ It was produced at the Boston 
Museum, on Monday night 

To treat ‘Good-Bye’ at once seriously and truthfully 
wou'd be to treat it brutally. Itis hardly exaggeration 
to say that the play has not a personage, a situation, a 
sequence which it is possibly to take seriously, without 
exasperated censure. The central incident of the phan- 
tasmagoric whirl of incidents which make up the play is 
perhaps the most impossible incident of all: that a 
woman of rank could, in this prying century, conceal the 
death of her own child, on whose life the succession of 
great estates depended, and claim and educate as her own 
the child of an old servant, which she—for no conceiv- 
able reason—has adopted in infancy. Around this mad 
beginning dance happenings no less mad :—without possi- 
bility; without sequence; the spectator’s mind dizzies; 
if he obstinately persists in his serious attitude of mind, 
his exasperated temper gives way, and he berates him- 
self for ‘sitting out’ such queer stuff, the critics for leni- 
ency to it, the author for offering it. But if, with better 
sense and humor, he abandons the serious attitude alto- 
gether, and takes ‘Good-Bye’ exactly as he would take a 
quaint fairy-story or a pretty Christmas pantomime, he 
will secure an hour vr two of whimsical, flavursome en- 
joyment. Once the wild impossibility of the story 
granted,it is an entertaining story; once hope of sequence 
abandoned, and the incidents in themselves are very 
pretty, very bright. The dialogue is crisp, often poetic, 
ofter witty; disfigured and strained, it is true, by far too 
many puns, some of which are all but coarsely mala- 
propos; but rich in sparkling and graceful turns of 
phrase. It is beautifully acted; Miss Hampton’s Muriel 
and Mr. Edeson’s Hugh are gracious bits of sweet, young 
romance; and Miss Addison, Mr. Hansel and Miss Bur- 
ress win our cordial respect for the amazing success they 
win in their no less cruel task of humanizing three 
utterly unhuman and impossible characterizations. 


At the Globe Theatre, Mr. Wilson Barrett has given, 
in addition to several of the plays produced by uim last 
week, revivals of ‘Claudian’, ‘Hamlet’ and the ‘Silver 
King.’ The last-named play, as produced by Mr. Bar- 
ret, offers an excellent example of how interesting, how 
worthy of survival, may be the old-fashioned melo- 
drama, when given at its best. Its vivid color, its 
rough humanity, its energy of action, its wholesome if 
trite ethical lesson, make ‘The Silver King’ well de- 
serving of its long and warm popularity. As seen this 
week, its opportunities for quaint character-work were 
improved to the full; and Mr. Melford’s Coombe, Mr. 
Manning’s Corkett and the group of jolter-headed, gos- 
sipping rustics on the porch of the old iun, will long live 
in memory, as worthy to have stepped from the pages of 
Dickens's sketch. Mr. Barrett's Wilfrid Denver is as 
vivid, virile aud pathetic as of old. 

On Tuesday evening a single performance was given 
of ‘Claudian,’ that fine and touching drama which, 
among modern creations, perhaps most nearly approaches 
the large, antique dramatic world. Stern, serene, beau- 
tiful, teaching by lovely and forcible symbols its inflex- 
ible lesson of the Eternal Justice, it appeals to all in the 
spectator that is truest and deepest. Its presentation 
was exquisite; the wind of the dawn o’ the world 
breathed from it, quickening, refreshing; its illusion 
was flawless. In Mr. Barrett’s noble interpretation, 
Claudian, standing in the sunlit market-place, in the 
splendor of his youth,in the insolence of his power, is 
& type and embodiment of the pride and glory, the allure- 
ment aud the dominance, of sensuous life, that will live 
while there survives one tradition of the achievements of 





the English stage. It remains to be added that Miss 


spirit and new jokes, have added new lea 
laurels. At the Grand Opera Heuse,'The P 
a scenic melodrama, has won excellent suc 


{Announcement aad Chat concerning fort! 
hereafter be found on Page 12.) 


Stage Whispers Say : 


That though a Temperance Town, it can 
have a big draught, every night. 

That the sterling actor, Mr. George Edeson, wil! dod james 
added welcome to Boston as the father of his sor 

That when Mr. Barrett dons Claudian’s robes, be 
drink Claudian’s cup of eternal youth. 

That really we shouldn’t mind saying Good Bye t 

That Lady Windermere’s Fan doubtless will r 
Wilde enthusiasm. 

That if one could oniy guess where the pauper 
the rose-covered cottage to which convey his 
and why the pauper-piper claims his daughter 
with, if he doesn’t wish to stand in the way) ! 
tunes—and what Capt. Paget did, to mak: s riva 
suppose him dead, when he only has a scratch in 
arm—and why Capt. Paget had remained contentedls 
ignorant of his lacy-love’s whereabouts, up to 
was to claim her—and what—and how—and where—and 
why—O wHyr— 

That we so feel Hartfeldt regret at missing Salvi 
from his old part. 

That Mr. Serviss’s spectacles are among the Wonders 
of America, and that’s a fact. 

That things will sell at the Devil’s Auction outside as 
well as inside the Bowdoin Square Theatre, nex! week 

That the Howard Athenwum show can Carver way t 
success. 

That, whatever the seeming, it is{promotion fo: 
Crane to rise to Senator from American Ministe: 


he day be 





Mr pact 





MUSIC. * 


Mr. Charles A. Ellis’s new operatic conce! any, . 
bearing the name of its prima donna, Madame Nordica, 
starts on its American tour with the prestige of an im- 
mediate and notable success in Boston. The first con 
cert, at Music Hall, was a great popular success, and Bo 
less an artistic one. It could be no less; for Mr. Pilis 
has fortunate in combining in this organiza 
artis the first rank competent to produce anything 
in the wayof opera. It is, in fact, a concert company 
made up of operatic principals. 


ls 


x 


¢ 


Paderewski plays again at Music Hall this 4! 
There is little need to mention what he plays 
fact of his playing is enough. If anything wer 
to certify to Paderewski’s rank asa genius, ths! 
able success of his second American tour woul 
cient. Compare it with the experience of \ ; 
Pachmann, d’Albert—each of them an artist of Ss 
rank—and the difference is at once seen. 1! 
vogue for one season; then were neglected. I's 
could play here the year around to fall houses 
shipers. His second season is greater tian 
It is because he has in him the somethiag 
the others lack. 


The fifth concert in the Kneisel Quarte! 
Chickering Hall was as pleasing as those w" 
ceded; perhaps even more so, for the reaso® 
Brahms quintet (in which Mr. G. Goldschmidt 
the clarinet part) had more of charm tha 
found in the works of that composer. Mr Buse! i 
the pianoforte part in atrio by Volkmano 

Mr. Ferruccio Busoni has given two of Bis series 
four pianoforte recitals at Union Hall durins th a 
week. The programmes have been brilliant and exacting 
In making them up, Mr. Busoni has issued & onan ae 
criticism, so great and so varied are the powers dewandes 
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* a -mance of these works. After twice hear- 
ot may say that his boldness is fally warranted 
neh og a0 _ Mr. Busoni may best be 
pect eng « brilliant pianist. His, however, is not 
ogee St supert rill it is the brilliancy of per- 
‘lear intellectuality. He plays with 

commands admiration, even if he fails to 


hy sentiment. 


ancy 
it and « 


earers 
| Conservatory of Music, where some 

veical evenings have been given this season, 
term for pupils, Jan. 30. The standing 


« third 
is second to that of none in the 


New Engia 


fnstrumental Club, Lasell Seminary, Au- 
ve & concert last Wednesday evening. 
»-of New York was the attraction of the 
she gave a number of classical selections on 
was rapturously applauded. Among the 
ethoven’s Sonata, op. 14, Bach’s Pre- 
No. 5, Chopin’s Scherzo in C sharp 
hn’s Rondo Capriccioso. 


Mi elssol 


and 
« were Be 


pOINGS OF THE E ; SOCLETIES. 








[ASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY. 

ty has been organized by a number of 
rested in preserving and perpetuating the 
rds of this Commonwealth, to be known as 


tts Society.’ Its officers are—President, 

sothorp Gould; vice .presidents, John Lowell 
Satonstall; recording secretary, Henry 
Cunningham; corresponding secretary, 

: Varland Davis; treasurer, Henry Herbert 


trar, Henry Ernest Woods: councillors—(for 
vs) Daniel Denison Slade; (for two years) 
. gradley Thayer; (for one year) John Chester 


.and object Jof the society are announced to 
and preserve mementoes of our colonial an- 
ropagate knowledge of their lives and deeds 
ation of ancien t docaments and records; to 

eaninterest in the history of our country and 
of the colonies of, Plymouth!and the Massa- 
to encourage individual research into the 
uur forefathers in the building of our na- 
gent discussion of events in which 
four Commonwealth have been concerned, in 
rier tat jostice may be done to participants and false 

gos sienced; and to inspire among the members a 

sir ol ldlowship based upon a proper appreciation of 

! pou ancestry. 

gtuaod character of jthe new organization 
are well indicated by the list of incorporators and officers, 
¥ osins some jof the best-known Massachusetts 
cames. Its membership is limited to 100, and eligibility 
most be derived from an ancestor resident here before the 
arya. of the second charter in 1692. It is to have five 
stated monthly meetings, from December to April, each 
vod the anoual meeting is to be held on the 2lst of 


wits Bay; 
pen taken OY 
romote intelli 





Soember, the anniversary of the {signing of the com- 
pact on board the May flower. 

HARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION. 
sonual meeting of this Association was held on 
"eduesday, when the following officers were elected for 
“erascing year: E. Noyes Whitcomb, president; Hor- 
te i. Watson, vice president; Newton Talbot, treas- 


\ifred Bicknell, secretary; Augustus Lothrop, 


Alfred J. Neal, Henry D. Dupee, 
wah Honting, John E, Lynch, George L. Damon, 
“es. sersey, William P. Stone, Samuel F. Hicks, rime B 
~ssercsvo aod A. Shuman, trustees; and Henry A. 

“aC Clapp, James D. Percival, Henry Guild, 
‘a Waters, Jr., Ottomar Wallburg, George W. 

t, James H Robe rts and John A. Emery, commit- 


Wo! relief 
relief 


Ww 


morge W. Stevens 


uewly-elected president of the association is of 


B.D. Whitcomb & Co.. builders and contract- 
‘* & men of large business experience and 
_ Jetted for the honorable add responsible position. 
cary r pd resilent, Mr. Oliver M. Wentworth, pre- 
. uitcomb with the heirloom snuff-box made 
i Revere, wiich has been in the custody of all the 
— ‘ccording to the old custom, accompanying 
4 me éraceful and complimentary speech, to which 
“comb replied with a few well-chosen words. 


M fire 


= ner of ‘se Treasurer, Mr. Newton Talbot, 
ies eet for the year, including a cash balance 
mq = oe C8 Jan. 18, 1892, assessments, rent of build- 

.. _. ad the Eighteenth Exhibition, amount to 
emaat of « The expenditares, which inclade expense ac- 
bier « pighteenth Exhibition of $41,550, amounted 
— leaving + & balance in hands of the treasurer, 
Rhitition reg & f $6994. The profits of the recent 
rhe, *xiMated $59,000. Tue first mortgage 


ads at 8149 or 
Rnigaze jg tees at four per cent. The second 
« 2, 


duty fang of which $13,700 belongs to the 
“a e Buildiogs are insured for $200,000. 
omens” past year twenty-five members have died 
ge 


Baths deing seventy-three years and two 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


At the meeting of the Society of Natural History, 
Wednesday evening, Professor W. M. Davis reported on 
a study of the glacial sand plains in eastern Massachu- 
setts, which was illustrated by lantern slides. He was 
assisted by students in geological field work in Harvard 
College, who have been assisting him in the gathering of 
data. 

Prof. Davis said that the evidence derived from gla- 
cial sard plains and from the depression of the region 
around Boston at the closing stages of the glacial period 
shows tbat the plains were small deltas deposited in 
bodies of standing water at the margin of the melting 
and retreating glacial ice by streams issuing from its 
upper or under surface, more probably the latter than 
the former. These delta plains may be half a mile or 
more across where the ice lay while they were growing. 
Excellent illustrations of such deposits may be seen be- 
tween Newtonville and Newton Centre, between Auburn- 
dale and Newton Lower Falls, at Ballardvale and at many 
other poiats near Boston. 

The subject was discussed by J. A. Merrill, late of 
the Missouri ag Normal School, Mr. F. P. Pagan 
late of the U. S. Geological Survey, and Mr. J. V. Lewis, 
graduate of the University of North Scien 


COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Yale Alumni 
Association of Boston and vicinity will be held at Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, on Friday, January 27, at 5 p.m. 
President Dwight, Gen. Francis A. Walker, Hon. Henry 
E. Howland, Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, Prof. Henry W. 
Farnham, and Mr. Walter Camp have been invited and 
are expected to be present. The Yale University football 
eleven will be present as special guests. 

The annual dinner of the Amherst Alumni Association 
of Boston and vicinity will be spread at ine Hotel Ven- 
dome, Commonwealth Avenue, at 5.30 p.m. sharp, Mon- 
day, Jan. 30, 1893. Social reception at 4.30. Rev. Dr. 
Patrick will preside. President Gates, Rey. Dr. McKen- 
zie of Cambridge, and S. J. Elder, Esq., President of the 
Yale Alumni Association, will be guests; also Rev. E. Win- 
chester Donald, the new rector of Trinity. A novel aad 
unique feature will be the introduction of stereopticon 
views of the college buildings and of the professors, 
under charge of Dr. Edward P. Harris, of the faculty. 





The Round Table Clab celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary on Thursday evening. Dr. Harris, the Commis- 
sioner of Education,one of the first members of the Club, 
was present, and he and several other gentlemen and 
ladies spoke. One of the pecuiiarities and advantages of 
the Round Table is that no reports of the conservations 
are published; it is not, however, improper to say that it 
has lived ten years, to the great profit and pleasure of its 
members and of the community. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, 
Class and Private Lessons ; day and evening sessions. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, 

BHMADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur} 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classicul and general course 
of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


Greek, 


JEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 


Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will bogin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley ,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or cali Tuesdays for information, at 

N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


CCHOOL OF ‘CHEMISTRY, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 
Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


JARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information 




















address 
Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 





Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. 


the care of Friends, but opon to all. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 





RT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Prang Courses In Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
personal observation ard thought, of accurate and systematic 
knowledge of Form and Color. 6. The cultivation in the pupil of 
& love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 
ce. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 
and Color as means for the expression of thought and feeling 

Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their adapta- 
bility to different grades and different school conditions and the 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the instruction 
teachers through home study and correspondence, may be had on 


application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL 0 OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 


The Leading Schoo! of Expression in America. First to teach 


the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Plymouth Co.,25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 


Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. 


Domest c 
clence Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 


Send for an illustrated circular, 


H. M. WILLARD, A. 'M., Principal. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Young Men pes 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


AY E)YFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Patladelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
Library 28,000 volumes 


tield and track athletics. Fifteen resiient and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Havywrford College P. O., Pa 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
B FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
tar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


T= WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
flappiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly itt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. Ww. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


DATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prot. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Kev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; William H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamilen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $160. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


procror ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad ; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 
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THE KIPLING BABY. 

“What alls the youngster, anyway?’’ said Pa-in- 

weer stocking-feet. 

“T think she wants to go sleep,” its mamma said, 
discreet. 

“Why don’t you let it do so, then?” said Pa-in- 
stocking-feet. 

“Perhaps you'd better walk with her,” its mamma 
said, discreet. 

And he’s took the biesssd infant, he’s a-walkin’ to 
and fro, 

Ard his side remarks are lively, though he makes 
‘em rather low; 

And he warbles “bye o bye-o” in a voice of utter 
woe, : 

While a-walkin’ of the baby in the mornin’. 


—{Indianopolis Journal. 


ABOUT MEN ANP 


WOMEN, 


CHAT 


Of the actors tu that latter episode, when 
Gen. Butler captured the democratic party 
of the Bay Siate, says the Springfield 
Republican, how many are gone! Judge 
Abbott, who led the ten thousand of faith- 
ful democrats who refused to bow to 
Butler and compas-ed his defeat, but who 
afterward became the ally of Butler in his 
hatred of Cleveland, is no longer living. 
George Gill, the great democratic leader of 
Worcester county, is dead, and so are 
Reuben Noble, Samuel W. Bowerman, 
Jarvis N. Donham and Col 
Edward Avery, who-e relations to Batter 
changed as did those of Jodge Abbott, is 
still writing platforms for the Massachu- 
setts democracy, and George M. Stearns, 
who never yielded an inch to Batlerism, 
still brightens Western Massachuset 5 with 
his presence. Charles Levi Woodbury, 
friend of the old gu rd and never much 
opposed to Butler, lives chiefly as a memory, 


for he has not been seen in democratic con- 
George D. Robin- 


ventions of late years. 


Aspinwall, | 


this year. 


The late Geo. A. Frost of Springvale, 
Me., left by will $5000 for a free bed in the 
Maine General Hospital. 


Mr J. Bernard Partridge is to illustrate 
some of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘New Arabian 
Nights.’ 


Jonathan Trumbull, president of the 
Connecticat Society of the Sons of the 
| American Revolution, is quoted an expres- 
| sing the belief that the national associa- 
| tion of which his is a part and the rival 
one with nearly the same name would both 
vote to merge at their annual meetings 
| next month. 


Besides Signor Boito and M. Saint-Saens, 
several other eminent European composers 
jare to receive the degree of ‘Mus. Doc.’ 
from the Cambridge University next June. 
| Herr Brahms and Signor Verdi have been 
obliged to decline the honor, the former 
| having such engagements and the latter 
|}being so hampered by the infirmities of 
age asto be unahle to attend in person. 
| Bat Herr Max Bruch, M. Tschaikowsky 
and Edward Grieg are now expectcd to at- 
tend with Boito and Saint Saens. And as 
the Cambridge Unviversity Musical Society 
will celebrate the completion of its fifti- 


eth year next summer, tese composers will 


| be requested to take tn the performance. 


king Roderick O’Conor. 
years ago, and one tried to prevent the 


‘non. A Giscussinu was carried on in the 


dence. The quarrel increas: d in ac:imony 
| uotil at last it was determined that the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Mr. O'Conor, the new British Minister 
to China claims descent from the Irish 
There were two 
familles making such pretensions not many 


| other from spell-ng its pame with only one 
local newspapers, which, from its great 


length and the sabject matter of dispute, 
acquired the name of ‘N-less’ correspon- 
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| Ex-Governor Thomas M. Waller of Con- | Thomas C. Stearnes has been appointed 
necticut will deliver the address to the | Instractor of Greek in the Yale Academic 
graduating class of the Yale Law School | Department. Mr. 


Stearnes graduated 
from Yale in the class of ’86, and is now 
| at Yale in the graduate school. 


| General Horace Porter is the new Presi- 
| dent of the New York Union League Club. 
| He was elected as the successor of Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, who filled the office for seven 
years. 


Presid: nt Charles W. Eliot was the guest 
of the class of ’78 of Harvard at their din- 
ner and smoke talk inthe Thorndike last 
week. About 40 graduates were present. 
| Mr. George H. Browne acted as presiding 
officer. 





Bishop Brooks has consented to deliver 
an address at the Boston Latin School at 
the exercises to be conducted at the school 
on Washington's Birthday. 


| photograph of herself in the role of Cleo- 
patra to the English lady who captured and 


lastsummer., The snake bad escaped, and 
this lady, while oat walking, noticed it, at- 
tention being drawn the more readily to 
Madame’s ‘cher python’ by the gold chain 
and jewelled ring attached to it. 


The widow of the comedian, W. J. Flor- 
ence, has married G. Howard Coveney, an 
English actor, who is about 30 years her 
junior. This makes Mrs. Coveney’s third 
matrimonial venture. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, the daughter of the 
senivr senator from this state, is said to re- 


eons, teas and other social fauctious than 
any other woman in Washingt n. 
gossip adds, ‘‘for her pleasing wit and 
agreeable manners make her a most de- 
lightful guest.” 


Rear-Admiral Gherardi wiil command the 
,| United State fleet at the Columbian naval 


»| review next April. He expects to have 


CHOICE DAIRY AND ¢ 


Awarded Gold 


The celebrated Darlington 


H. A. HOVEY, 


restored to its owner the actress’ serpeut W. H. HOVEY, 


Furniture Upholetered. H 7 


Andthe 71t Tremont St. 


son, who beat Butler for re-election In @ point in dispute shou'd be referred to the 
smart campaign, is not ous of sight, but| arbitration of Ulster King at Arms, Sir 


about (20 vessels in the line, all modern 
warships io every particular. 


enjoys his ease. 


Harrlet Beecheg Stowe, who has now | 
reached the age of eighty-one years, and | 
whese mind continues to fail slowly, is a 
frequent visitor at the house of her sister, | 
Mrs. Jonathan Hvoker, and of Mrs. Charles | 
Dudley Warner. Her friends engage her 
in light conversation and entertain her with | 
singing, of which latter she is very fond. 


The newly-elected vice-president of the 
Swiss republic, Emil Frey, servid in the 
Union army daring the war of the rebellion, 
attaining the brevet rank of major. At the 
close of the war, Captain Frey returned to 
Switzerland, where he obtained the highest 
rank next to the commander-in chief. He 
was afterward elected to the Swiss council, 
bas served in the cabinet, and has now 
been chosen vice-president. He thus stands 
in line for th presidency, and it will be a 
curious happening if the next chief magis- 
trate of a European republic should be one 
who has been a private in the United States 
army. 


It is announced that Miss Virginia Fair, 
daughter of the California millionaire, is 
engaged to Prince Poniatowski, grandson 
of the late King of Poland. 


Gen. Butler once gave a reporter his 
opinion of the three greatest American 
lawyers, and he placed at the head the 
name of Jeremiah Mason. Webster and 
Choate he cited next. 


A movement is on foot in England to 
provide for the son of the composer Balfe, 
who has beenleft destitute, and though a 
man in years, is So disabled as to be unable 
to support himself. An effort will also be 
made to persuade the Government to give 
Mr. Balfe the pension of $400 which was 
granted to his mother, Mme. Balfe, who 
left no property, and at her death be- 
queathed to the Nation in manuscript form 
several works which would possibly have 
realized a considerable sum. 


Mr. Du Chaillu is writing for the Scrib- 
ners a book to be called ‘Ivar, the Viking.’ 


Neither the Duc d’Orleans nor his cousin, 
Prince Henri d’Orleans, has manifested an 


| Bernard Burke. This diplomatic person- 
age finally decided that the two families 
had a common ancestor, and that the two 
lines might, as they pleased, use one or two 
‘n’s.’ 


Georgia Cayvan has at last succeeded in 
unpacking and placing all the treasures 
which she sc cured during her lastsummer'’s 
trip to Japan, and her house in New York 
is now a cabinet of rare Japanese articles. 
Kiegantly designed tapestries deco-ate the 
walls, aud mantels and brackets are loaded 
down with bric-a bracand articles of vertu, 
some of them of priceless value in this 
country. One small cup of tea-capacity of 
less than half a pint is decorated on the 
inner side of the bowl with over 1500 but- 
terflies, so minute tuat they can be seen 
only by the aid of a glass, and yet eash of 
them perfectly distinct in outline and 
finish. - 


A Canadian gentleman, who was in Chi- 
cago afew days ago, to'd a reporter that 
just before he left Montreal he saw Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller and his son and 
daughter skating atthe rink in the latter 
city. The Standard Oil magnate is said to 
have procecded with some caution, but to 
have maiutained his dignity successfully, 
and to have shown much relish for the 
sport. 


White the Queen-Regent of Spain was 
out driving in one of the court carriages a 
few days ago, an old beggar woman in at- 
tempting to throw a petition ioto Her 
Majesty’s lap came too near the horses and 
was knocked down. The Queen immedi- 
ately de-cended from her seat and assisted 
the old woman into the carriage, directing 
the coachman to proceed at once to one of 
the hospitals. There she procured for the 
poor creature every attention po-sible. 
On the following day she visited the hos- 
pital to inquire as to the patient's welfare 
and left a considerable sum of money for 
the woman. The people of the capital 
were greatly pleased at Her Majesty's act- 
ion, and crowds gathered about the hospi- 
tal to cheer her. 


A report Is currentin London that Prince 





intention to try to restore the old French 
monarchy; but the Bonaparte family has a 
claimant in the person of Prince Victor 
Napoleon, son of the late Prince ‘Plon- 
Plon.’ He lives in Brussels; and while de- 
voting himself to literary and scientific 
studies, has never abandoned the hope of 
restoring the Empire. 





George of Wales contemplates a trip to the 
| United States in the spring. His intention 
is to participate in the naval review in New 
| York harbor with a large squadron of war 
ships, after which he will goto Chicago 
and visit the Exposition. 


Anton Dvorak goes to bed at 8.30 p. m. 
and gets up at 4.30 a.m. In five of those 
days he composed his Te Deum. 


Bishop Potter gave his daughter, when 
she married, afruit farm in Colorado, and 
she and her husband wiil cultivate it them- 
selves. 


The widow of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, the 

famous Arctic explorer, issaid to be sick 
and destitute. The Chicago Inter Ocean | 
appeals to the public for aid in her behalf. | 


Gladstone has now attained a greater 
age, says the Pall Mall Gazette, than any 
other Prime Minis‘er of Enginnd ever 
reached. Lord Palmerston died in harn: ss, 
bat he died on the eve of his eighty-second | 
birthday. Chatham died at seventy, Fox | 
at fifty seven, Pitt, at furty seven, Canning | 
at fifty-eight, and when Sir Robert Peel met | 


Earl Rassell attained the good old age of 
eighty-six, but did not hold office after he | 
was seventy-four. Lord Beaconsfield died 
at seventy seven. Giadstone has completed | 
h's eighty-third year. 


Prof. William G. Sumner, the noted | 
political economist, has received a hearty | 
welcome back to Yale, after an absence of 


When it was proposed in St. Petersburg | 
to name a street after the composer Giinka | 
the Czar wrote to the municipal council | 
saying: ‘If the name of Glinka isto be! 


thoroughfare and not a by-street. 
vou the choice.” The resultis that the 
Nicolskaia, one of the finest streets in St. | 
Petersburg is to be called after the com- 
poser of ‘R usslane et Ludmilla.’ 


Lucas Country, 
Frank J. Coenry makes oath that he is | 


the senior partner of the firm of F. J. | 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 


Stare or On10, City or ToLepo, 1 és 
| ean } 
' 


of 1 oledo, County and State aforesaid, and | 
that said firm will pay the sum of UNE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every | 
case of CaTARRH that cannot be cured by | 
the use of Hatu’s Cararru CurRE. | 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in | 














| Ex-Senatur George Wallace Jon:s, of | 
Prince Louis stu- | lowa, now ninety years or more old, was aj, 


my presence, this 6th day of December, A. | 
D. 1886. 


A. W.GLEASON | 


diously avoids politics, and has broken off | great believer in the duelling code, and en-| (| 5®4% 


allrelations with the friends of his father. 
He is colonel of the Nijoi-Novgorod Regi- 
ment in the Russian Army, and is at pres- 
ent stationed in the Caucasus. 


Hon. Frank B. Sanborn, whois travel- 
ing in Europe, has reached Athens. 


General Trochu, the defender of Puris 
in the closing days of the Franco-Prussian 
war, isa descendant of Racine. He was 
invited to attend a recent histrionic 
ceremony ia honor of the eminent drama- 
tist, but so busy is the old soldier with his 
memoirs that he could pot spare the time 
to accept. 


gaged in several ‘affairs of honor,’ onc 


e 
bee principal. He was Geuveral Fremont’s 


}Second when the ‘Pathfinder’ challenged | 


| Henry Foote of Mississippi, and carried a 

challenge from Senator Dodge, of Wiscon- 
sin, to Colonel William Selden, Treasurer 
under Jack-on and Von Buren. In 1838 
Jonathan Cilley, a Maine Congressman 
having refused to reccive a let'er from the 
hards of William J. Graves, written by 
James Watson Webb, Henry Clay declared 
that Graves had been insulted and should 
challenge Cilley. This advice was acted 
upon, and Cilley was killed. Jones was the 
Maine statesman's second in this conflict. 
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) Notary Public. 

| Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally and | 
acts directly on the blood and mucuous | 
| surfaces of the system. Send for testimo- 
nials, free, 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. | 


| §x@-Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





Why is it that people use Salvation Oil? 
' Answer: Because it is the best liniment. 


Beware of imitations. Take no ‘just as 
good.’ See that you get the genuine Dr. , 
Bull’s Cough Syrup, the peerless spccific. 


with his fatal accident he was sixty-two. Sli 


viven to astreet, it must be toa large | 83.75 cloth, or RO ay : 
I leave | securely packed in a whit 
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RAREBIT CHEESE. 
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CABINET-MAKER 
Between 
Putland and ¢ Oncord& 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemical 


are used j 









he 
preparation 


W. BAKER & (0.8 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


It has more than threetimes 
® the stren of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cw 
It is delicious, nourishing, and Easily 
DIGESTED. ee 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


Anorew J. LLoyb. OprTician, 
B23 and B25 Wachingtea™ 

Opp. Old South Churet 

Branch. 454 Boyisten ™ 
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heed pad, o bait in Europe, enforced by GEN. BENJ. F BUTLER. 


( Tilustrated.) 
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Russia, 
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finished box. 


Address 


A. M. THAYER & 00,, 
6 MT. VERNON S' 


Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 3415. 
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series of sermons of the win! , 

EVERETT HALE, D.D.  Thesé 

sent regularly, post-paici, ' 

receipt of one dollar. =>" 

each. Now ready 
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gxoakt gi, 1883 0 re Sg 
RONDELET. bosom of one who struggles with a mighty | 
gL & grief. The walls of tbe houses rocked to 
and fro. Dust clouds filled the air. 


ny MARY PROBYN. 


«which way be went?” 
rkgow not should I go spy 
sit Which way "e went? 
t only know bh rone. *Relent?” 
- pever will ss I die! 
a then, wt ut will it signify 
= W hich w e went? 
Say what | please, 
nut know, I sha ot change my mind! 
7 Say wha please, 
Even if you “ t, on your knees — 
ppd when 5 r me next defined 
ap something ter than the wind, 
Say what please! 


“gato One of the Least.” 


seare Van D Harper's Magazine.]_ 
wien again there was a silence in the 
+.» af Dreams where I heard the story of 
aie eber wise man; and the silence seem- 
yo en me likes space of many years, sothat 
aw 


ogs befell himin the 
he went to seek the 
ther lands he wander- 
.t. ButthisI heard in vague 
. dimly understood, that he studied 
+ the ancient Hebrew writings, and 
fr » them he came to believe that the King 


annot tell what 
od of Egypt. ¥ 





oe eufer and be distressed and be cast 
into prison 

& artaban looked for him among the 
sessed and afflicted, the sick and the 


qonded and the prisoners. The great de- 
gv to see the King’s face burned more and 
gee strongly ln the wise man’s heart, and 
jy ioqaired dilizently concerning him. But 


oagh be found none to worship, 
be foond many to help; and as 
y fel the hangry and clothed the 


ssked and healed the wounded and com- 
forted the captive, his years went by more 
ewifty than the weaver’s shuttle that 
fused back and forth through the grow- 
og wed. And ever as he carried the pearl, 
bis last jewel, next to his heart, it gained a 
nelower lustre, a light soft and tremulous, 
ao! iridescent colors played over it like 
memories ofthe lost sapphire and ruby. 
Theo, at last, while I was thinking of this 


periand what it might mean, [heard the 
end of the story of the other wise man. 
Toreeand-thirty years had Artaban 


pusel in his wanderings; his hair, once 
darkertban the cliffs of Zagros, was now 
covered with wintry snow, and his eyes 
weredullfsembers lingering among the 
ashes olaspent fire. Worn and'weary 
and ready W die, but still seeking the King, 
be had come for the last time to Jerusalem, 
the boly city 
It was theday after the Passover, and 
the streets were thronged. A strange ex- 
Cement seemed to agitate the crowds, and 
Ssecret tide Was sweeping multitudes to- 
ward the northern gate of the city. Arta- 
dan joined himself to a little group of 
Parthians, Jewish exiles from his own 
country who hadcome upto the Temple 


¢ 


‘or the feast, and asked them whither they 
Were going. 

We are going,” they answered, ‘‘to a 
pace called Golgotha, outside the city 
wal Forit issaid that one Jesus of 
“wareth, Who has done many mighty and 
merci/ul works among the people, has been 
laken by the priests,and delivered to Pilate, 
tad crucified on the Hill of the Skull, be- 
nis be said that he was the King of the 
Ws, 

b.. Magian’s tired heart beat more 
fl he heard again these mystic 
ony le ich had led him for a lifetime 
des — sea. Dark and mysterious 
a dings, for how could it be that 
bee perish? But he said with- 
ee, . The ways of God are stranger 
leu oughts ofman, and it may be 
beer ad fad my King in the hands of 
enn, a ag ’ my pearl for his 


So 
tow a wed the multitude, with 
tts pate, . steps, towards the Damas- 
Herod's priso &s he passed by the door of 
eedonian a. Sere mnet hima guard of 
tener who were dragging 
td duheve nn” taaiden with torn dress 
Made ~ nc sal Jair, thrusting her with 
04 man pan Gs the dungeon. As the 
Stretched oe ‘ look at her with pity,ste 
tig Of his long epee Bp an Be 
“He, 20g white robe. 
teen mere? me,” she cried, ‘‘and de- 
tam one ce sn ust: O my prince, for I 
futher was a me. children of Iran. My 
d. and Te merchant of Persia, and he is 
Wid asa slay. 24 for his debtsto be 
death » ©. Save me from worse than 
Ana} 
fs in bis ees h a es the old con- 
piaj ewe met him on the 


no he! 

: * als and in the cottage of 
te of faith ~a conflict between the de- 
Wepearl from hic teeny of love. He drew 


Of the <:,. east, and laid it in the 

Mrs it is tne yep ake thy ransom, 

hich I kept for ‘the Ket my treasures 
e Age ; 

over Poke there came a great dark- 

mm through “e. , Aad shuddering tremors 

€ earth, heaving like the 


soldiers fled in dismay. But the wise man | 
and the slave girl whom he had ransomed 


With the last thrill of the carthquake a 
heavy tile, loosened from the roof, fell and 
smote the old man onthe forehead. He 
| lay breathless and pale with the blood trick- 
| ling from the wound. As the maiden bent 

over him to see whether he was dead, 
ithrough the silence there came a voice, 





| small and still, and very distinct, like music | 
jsounding froma long distance, in which | 


|The girl turned to look if some one had 
| spoken from the window above them, but 
she saw no one. Then the old man’s lips 
began to move as if in answer, and she 
| heard him say in the ancient Persian tongue : 
| ‘Not so, my Lord! for when saw I thee 
;an hungered, and fed thee? or]thirsty, and 
gave thee drink? When gaw I thee a 
stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee? When saw I thee sick or in 
prison, and came unto thee? Three-and- 
thirty years I sought thee, but I have never 
seen thy face, nor ministered on earth to 
thee, my King.” 

He ceased, and the strange sweet voice 
came again, and again the maid understood 
it not. But the dying soul of Arataban 
heard Whese words, ‘‘ Verily I say unto thee, 
inasmuch as thou hast done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, thou hast 
done it unto me.” 


A still radiance of wonder and joy rested | 


on his white face, like the ray of dawa on 
a mountain-peak. One long last breath of 
relief exhaled gently from his breast. His 
journey was ended; his treasures were ac- 
cepted. The other wise man had found 
the King. 


Travel Via the Savannah Line. 


The New England and Savannah Steam- 
ship Company is the only direct line from 
New England to south of Virginia, and the 
favorite route to the winter resortsof the 
South and to principal points in the South 
and Southwest. By water to Savannah 
avoiding detention, inconvenience Jand ex- 
pense at intermediate ports, there connect- 
ing with the Central railroad of Georgia, 
the Plant system, Southbound railroad. 
Savannah, Americus & Montgomery rail- 
way. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION. 


(FOUNDED 1878.) 


INSURES LIVES 


ON THE 


Natural Premium Plan. 


Exchange Building, 
53 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 





Statement of Business for 1892: 


... $105,178,030.00 
11,110,280.00 


Insurance in force ... 
Increase for the year..... 


Emergency or Surplus 

Wamd...cce secce coccee cores 965,967.00 
Increase for the year of 

Surplus Fand..... acme 162,656.18 
To'al number of policy 

Molders .....--ccsccssccceee 31,343.00 
Net gain in number of 

policy holders for the 

YOar....-ee eeveeeres eres co 6,262.00 
Amount pid in losses... 1,525,258.35 
Total paid since organiz- 

MULOM... 2. cee eeeccceeeeenee 6,952,403 .85 


The policy of the Massachusetts Bene- | 


fit Association is the best issued by any 
Natural Premium Company, containing 
every valuable feature of Level Premium 
Insurance, with the additional advantage 
that one-half the face of the policy is 
payable to the insured during his life- 
time, if he become totally and perma- 


nently disabled. 
COST—Sixty percent ofusual rates. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, 


W. G. CORTHELL, 
Treasurer. 


crouched helpless beneath the wall. 


| the notes are clear, but the words are lost. | 


«| GAS | 


| 


| 


HEATING — 


and POWER 
A $1.00 per 1000 Ft 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 
lthe daytime, THK BOSTON GAS LIGHT 
| COMPANY will furnish illuminating gas, meas- 
ured through separate meters, as above stated, 


Gas for Cooking. 


Eee 


j |every hand. The farmer is lookyng to it for better 





For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, RES- 
TAURANTS and HOTELS, gas at $1.00 per 
Thousand is cheaper in money cost than coal, 
and by its use the saving in Time and Labor, 
and the great advantage of freedom from smoke, 
dirt and ashes will quickly repay the Consumers 
for the moderate outlay required to make the 
change from Coal to Gas. 

GAS COOKING STOVES for fawily use are 
furnished at from $3 to $30, and can be oper- 
ated to their fullest capacity at a cost of from 
One to Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels 
and restaurants can be equipped for cooking ex- 
clusively for gas at the same cost, in proportion 
to the work to be done. 


Gas for Heating. 


In OFFICES and APARTMENTS where steam 
or furnace heat is not supplied, or to supplement 
such haat in the coldest weather, and as a sub 
stitute for steam and furnace heat in the mild 
weather, GAS HEATERS are economical and 
vonvenient. They are furnished as GAS LOGS, 
OPEN GRATES, STOVES and HOT WATER 
RADIATORS, and in a great variety of styles, 
from the plainest to the most ornamental and 
artistic. In price they range from $4 to $40, 
and cost from One Cent to Three Cents per 
Hour for gas used. 

GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 
offers even greater advantages for many busi- 
ness uses such as for BAKERIES, CANDY 
MANUFACTURERS, TINSMITHS, and CAN. 
NING FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE- 
FOUNDERS, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and 
many others. 


Gas for Power. 


GAS ENGINES, from One t Fifty horse 
power, are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 
of TWO CENTS per Hour per horse power. 

In many locations, and for many years, the 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR 1893. 


Evidence of the tncreasing influence of science 
in all fields of human activity is appareot on 


methods of cultivation and the raising of stock. 
The manufacturer asks of It cheapened processes 
to meet ever sharper competition. The economist 
seeks in it a firm basis for his policy. The doctor 
and sanitarian call upon it for a more 
equipment for their struggles with disease. The 
eduvator consults it with reference to more 
rational methods of instruction. Literature, poli- 
tics, and the Church are among its most interested 
listeners, since it is testing their respective claims 
in a way that compels awention, 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has long 
borne a leading part in making the general reader 
acquainted with this great and rapidly-growin 
department of human knowledge. it has aim 

to do this with perfect fairness, and with all the 
tolerance of earnest beliefs that is consistent with 
a fearless adherence to the truth, and the same 
attitude will be maintained ‘ * the future. 
SCIENCE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.— 
Among the special features of this standard mag- 
azine tor the coming year will be accounts by 
competent specialists of the present standing of 
the several departments of science as exhibited 
at the Columbian Exhibition in Chicago, The 
marvels of Electricity to be displayed there 
will be described and explained by Mr. CHARLES 
M. LUNGREN. Large provision has been made 
for the exhibit of Anthropology, and this de- 
partment will be carefully treated by Prof. FRED- 
ERICK STARR, of the Chicago University, Mr. 
BENJAMIN REECE will treat of the applications of 
science in the yastinterests of Transportation, 
and the scope and significance of the exhibits in 
other departments will be set forth by able hands. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES SINCE COLUMBUS,—The 
splendid series of illustrated articles under 
the above title will be continued, and probably 
brought to a close in the coming year. Among 
the subjects that remain to be treated are Glass, 
Suk, Paver, Agricuitural Machinery, and Ship- 
building. 

Miscellaneous contributions may be expected 
from the able writers who have been in the habit 
of addressing the readers of the MONTHLY. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS 


$5.00 a Year; 50 cents a Number, ; 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


| —BbyY—| 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. Hi. LYON)§ 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


A pretty gift-book for 
paper covers, 25cts. 


any season. Rough 


For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
the Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place, anda 
Damrell & Upham’s Corner bookstore, 


ACCIDENT] — 
DAMAGE CLAIMS — 
Read’s Legal Agency, 


A. H. READ, Gen. Man., 





when sick or injured, should be sent to the 





Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest 
and most convenient, but the Cheapest power. 


FULL INFORMATION as to the advan- 
tages of the use of gas for HEATING, 
COOKING and POWER will be given at 
the GAS APPLIANCE EXCHANGE, NO. 
22 WEST ST., and by all dealers in gas 
stoves aud gas engines. 


THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 60, 


By F. P. ADDICKS, 
ie Treasurer. 


~ ENGRAVING 
PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


| PRINTING jFOR# WOMEN’S CLUB 
| AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 





| 
| 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


President. | MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, IBOSTON. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 


Cor. of Albany and Dedham Sts., 


| where they will receive the best of care and treatment 
| 


CATTLE 


Examined for Disease and certified to. 


| Calls made day and night. Tel.992 Tre’t. 


EDWARD C. BEUKETT 
| DANIEL D. LEE, "peat, 
| WILBERT SOULE, 8 , 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


| 
en 
| 


SPECIALTIES: 


MARYLAND PEACH BRANDY 


— AND — 


CALIFORNIA HONEY. 


‘OLD ELM’ WHISKEY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants and 
Druggists, in sealed bottles only. 


Send for Price List. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO Fy wrey g SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es- 
tablishment, (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union ,Park 8t., 
this city.) 
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Laie’ Low Shes. 


NS 


Amocg our greatest inducements 
are 


500 PAIRS 


Glaze Kid EdsonTies 


Patent Trimmed and Tipped. 
Regular price $3.00. Selling now for 


$2.00. 
Russet Blucher Oxfords, 


Marked from $3.50 to 


$2.50. 


These Goods ‘are all 


CORRECT IN STYLE 


And Every Pair warranted. 
SAVE FIFTY PER CENT. 
By buying now. 


Jameson & Knowles Co, 


15 WINTER ST. 





Announcement and Chat. 





The event of the Columbia Theatre sea- 
son occurs next Monday evening, Jan. 23, 
when O-car Wilde’s new play, ‘Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan,’ will receive its first pres- 
entation in America by the A. M. Palmer 
Stock Company. For this event the most 
elaborate preparations have been made and 
the play will be produced with much mag- 
nificence. Those who have seen the play 
in London testify to its dramatic merit 
and Mr. Wilde has at least the distinction 
of breaking away from the traditional 
path trodden so stiltedly by many of our 
dramatists and foreign ones as well. 


The many admirers of Mr. William H. 
Crane will be glad to know that he is to 
conclude his present engagement at the 
Hollis Street Theatre next week by appear- 
ing in his great success, ‘The Senator.’ 
As will be well remembered, the scenes 
are laid in Washington, and some of the 
dramatis persone are intended to represent 
persons pow residing atthe capitol. This 
play, begun by Mr. David- Floyd, was com- 
pleted by Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld, whose 
genius has adapted ‘The Sepator’ to suit 
the role of the talented comedian, Mr. 
Crane. The character of Silas Denman is 
intended to represent Col. Sam C. Reid, a 
well-known lawyer and writer, now resid- 
ing at Washington. The breezy young 
Western sevator, Hannibal Rivers, is sup- 
posed to represent Senator Plumb. of 
Kansas, who, it is said, is easily ideutified 
by Mr. Crane’s ‘make-up’ of that gentle- 
man. 


Saint Albin and is called Le Grand Casi- 
mir.” Mr. Goodwin's lines have been set to 
music by Mr. Richard Stahl. ‘The Lion 
Tamer’ differs radically from most operas 
of ite class, in that it rejoices in a distinct 
and interesting plot. The story it tells is, 
briefly, this: Casimir js the owner of a 
circus, but his ownership is for life only, 
and by virtne of existing conditions, happy 
ones tor his spouse, at death the property 
reverts, unencumbered, to his widow. 
Now the widow is beloved by the 
Grand Duke, the star juggler and the 
ring master all at once, all unsuspected 
by her husband, Casimir, who would su:- 
pect Angelina of nothing. The lady is 
proof against the wiles of her lovers, 
however; and in order that he may be 
rever ged, the juggler, Sotherman, buys up 
all claims against Casimir and resolves to 
sell out the show, which he cau do while 
Casimir remains alive. He is foiled by 
Casimir, who pretends to die, but really 
goes away to Corsica, Angelina thereupon 
coming into possession of the show. In 
Corsica, Casimir falls into the hands of a 
band of conspirators and is forced into a 
marriage with the daughter of their chief. 
Just thereafter, Angelina and her circus 
arrive upon the scene and things are look- 
ing very blue for Casimer. But before the 
complications get quite too thick to cut, it 
developes that Casimir’s Corsican mar- 
riage was only a mock affair, aftcr all, and 
everything ends happily for all concerned. 
‘The Lion Tamer’ is the most brilliant and 
costly of any of the comic operas yet pro- 
duced by Mr. Wilson. It is filled with 
witty lines, bright music, and novel stage 
effects, among which a real circus parade 
on the stage is a brilliantly conceived and 
executed idea, 





Lecture on Profit-Sharing. 


The promoters of co-operative industry 
have engaged Mr. Nicholas Paine Gilman, 
editor, author, and lecturer, to address 
them Tharsday eveniog, January 26, at the 
new Wendell Phillips Hall, 812 Washington 
St. Mr. Gilman is Secretary-Treasurer of 
the associations for the Promotion of 
Protit Sparing in America. The subject 
is, ‘The Relative Merits of Profit-Sharing 
and Co-operation.’ He is a recognized 
authority on economic subjects, and is well 
worth hearing. Reserved seats, twenty- 
five cents. 
Rich Parisian Robes. 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. announce a great 
mark-down sale of Exquisite French 
Dentelles and Satin Tabliers embroidered 
with Pearls and Jet, also several elaborate- 
ly trimmed Paris Ball and Reception 
Dresses marked down to nearly one-third 
of their actual cost. ‘I'hey are also adver- 
tising several pieces of Black Lace richly 
embroidered in Steel and Gold. It is 
probably the greatest bargain sale ever 
offered the public in this country. 





A Special Fur Goods Sale. 


Many specis! sales are simply advertised 
for effect, as the purchasing public are 
only too well aware of; but the long estab- 
lished house of Jos. A. Jackson &Co.,at 412 
Washington street, In their January and 
February sale for cash, do not quote un- 
reasonable reductions, but simply invite 
inspection for comparison of quality with 
cost, believing that their bargains will be 
thus most apparent. This sale includes 
the very finest seais and other furs, ino the 
latest styles and most perfect workman- 
ship, with which this reliable house has 
ulways been duly and propcsy credited. 





The wonderful popularity “attoined by 


‘The Devil’s Auction,’ one of the finest | Hood's Sarsaparilla Calendar last year, will 


spectacular pieces upon the stage to-day, 
coms to the Bowdoin Square Theatre on 
Monday for a week's run. It has been 
largely improved and argumented since its 
last preseptation. The play is something 
after tbe ‘Black Crook’ order and is sump- 
tuously staged, with many new mechanical 
effects. The company numbers some fifty 
members, including a ballet and several 


be repeatd by Hood’s Household Ca'endar- 
Almanac for 1893, just publisbed. A hap- 
pier combination of calendar and aimanac, 
of beauty and utility, of art and advertising, 
has seldom been produced. The lovely 
picture of ‘The Young Discoverers” litho- 
graphed in many delicate colors, will be 
welcome everywhere, while the pad is 
attractively printed in colors, but with 


new specialty artists. The piece is founded | 8D@rp Plain figures. Copies may be obtain- 
upon the legend of “The Golden Branch,’ ed of the druggists, or by sending six cents 
but there is little left of its old features |!@ stamps for one copy, or ten cents for 


and surroundings, and it is essentially 


a new production, with its beautiful scen- 
ery, surprising mechanical effects, dazzling 
costumes and original ballet divertisments 


and specialties. 


two, toC. I. Hood & Co., Lowell Mass. 





Alteration Sale. 


The well-known house of Geo. E. Homer, 
45 Winter Street, are offering their line of 


The Uravia series of entertainments at fine choice goods regardiess of original 


the Tremont is drawing to a close. Onl 


cost, during the coming two weeks, in 


five more chances remai anticipation of the expiration of their lease, 
devoted to the new peer Avagetl Fy | . on February 1, and extensive alterations 


America’, to be exbibited Sunday nights, 


Jan. 22 and 29, and the matinees Tuesday 
Weduesday and Thursday, Jan. 24, 25, 26. 


After an absence from this city of two | stytographic pens, etc. 


seasons, Mr. Francis Wilson will begia an 


will include sterling and glated silver ware, 
»| watches, jewelry, opera glasses, etc., also 
stationary, pocket-books, fountain and 
In many of these 
goods the reductions range from 25 to 50 


engagement of one week at the Globe | per cent, while an appoximate reduction is 


Theatre on Monday night, presenting bis | made all along the line. 


latest comic opera success, 
Tamer.’ 
production last season at the Broad 


This opera was given its first 


We confidently 


‘The Lion | refer our readers to their advertisement on 
another page, while the character of this Styles and most tasteful and thor- | 


house, and quality of their stock has al 
Theatre, New York, where its rus eee, q y ¥: ways 


been recognized as first-class. Among 


of unexampled success. The work is from | other inducements 10 per cect is offered 
the French, Mr. J. Cheever Goodwin being | during this sale on the market price of all 


the Americanizer of the o: 





riginal version, | Watches. This house has always been 


which ts by Jules Preval and Albert De. credited with giving fully due value for 





their customers, money, so that the special 
advantages of this alteration sale are’ 
amply manifest. 





A Natural Food. 


Conditions of 
the system arise 





when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 


there is urgent 
need of arrest- 
ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from natural 
food source. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 
palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s! 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Dawn of Italian Inde- 
pendence: 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the 

Fall of Venice, 1849. A ull:rly welcome 

work on account of its marked ability an pic- 

turesqueness, and as covering an important 

period in Italian history which has hitherto 

been inade« nage | treated. By WILLIAM R, 
With a 








om ps. 2 vols. crown octavo, 

4.00. 

The Interpretation of Na- 
ture. 


A book of equal value and ‘nterest, treating 
with fall knowledge and admirable candor 
several important questions related to bothy 
natural history and theology, by N. 8. SHALER, 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University, 
author of “Illustrations of the Earth’s Surface,” 
etc. $1.25. 


Susy. 


A novel by BRET HART, narrating in Mr. 
Harte’s characteristic style the adventures and 
experiences of the young lady who was the 
hereine of his story, “A Waif of the Plains.” 
$1.25. 


The Stillwater Tragedy. 


A Novel, by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Riv- 
erside Paper Series. 50 cents. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES. 
Lowest Prices. 


Custom work a specialty. Furs dyed and made 
over in most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaran- 
teed. Highest prices paid for raw skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The only exclusive Practical Furrier in New 
England. 





15iand 17 Avon St., Boston. 


FINE FUR GOODS. 


We shall make specially low 
\prices for cash during January 
‘and February, which those in pur- 
suit of really choice furs will ap- 








GREAT BARGAINS 


for ladies in Boots, Oxforgs 
Slippers. 

Misses’, Boys’ and 
Goods of BEST quality 
half the usual price, 

FOR GENTLEMEN — Waukey. 
phast English reduced 
trom $12 to 86, Herth’s French 
from $10 to $5.50. Large lines 
of best quality American make 
equally low prices. 


T.E.MOSELEY & (0, 


469 WASHINGTON srT. 


and 
Children’, 


Goods, 


at 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Massachusells Fie Ai Ei 


FOR THE 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Will be open to the public on Monday, 
January 16th, and close Saturday, Jane. 
ary 28th, 18903; at the MASSACHUSETTs 
CHARITABLE MECHANICS ASSOCIA. 
TION BUILDING. Open from 10 A.M. to 
10 P.M. Admission 25 cents 

Catalogues free. 


PADEREWSKI'S 


12th. J J ; 
“ ‘oict, First Recitals this Season. 
an 


1893 
Jan’y 4th, 
a 


Feb’y llth, MUSIC HALL, 
Afternoons Boston, Mass. 
at | 
2:30. Seats at Music Hall 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Me. R. M. FIELD, /?. 


NACER 


BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
THE NEW COMEDY, 


By MARGUERITE MExtIve 

GO = TON, writ.en expressly for 

BY | + this house. preceded by the 
e r 


very laughable New Farce 
of FAITHFUL JAMES. 
a@- Overture at 7.45. FAITHFUL JAMES at 7 


GOOD-BYE AT 5.25. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday a? 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE...«.++.-++55. beds soces’ Manager 
F. E. PIPER....-+ceeees Bueiness Manager 


JAN. 23.—EIGHTH WEEK. 


HOwyw'T’s 


A TEMPERANCE 
TOWN. 


Every Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at? 
Souvenir Night—Monday, Jan. 23. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON...--- Proprietor and Manage 





Monday, January 23. _ 
First Engagement Here in Two Years 0 


Francis Wilson 
AND COMPANY 


In their Great Comic Opera Produ 


THE LION TAMER. 


A Tale of the Circus, 


A Five Menths’ ‘ 
way Theatre, New York. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinee Saturvs 


tion, 











| preciate as an unusual advantage. 
| Wewill not quote unreasonable 
‘reduction in prices, but simply in- 


to be commenced on that date. This sate vite inspection for cumparison of | 


quality with cost, believing our 
bargains will thus be most appar- 
‘ent. 

We refer in this announcement 
‘to the very finest seals and other 
furs, anmufactured in the latest 


ough workmanship, which cannot 
fail to satisfy both in quality and 
price. 
JOS. A, JACKSON, 
412 Washington &t. 


BO W DO ] N THe. ‘ F : E 


Manager 
| wer. CHas. F. ATKINSON.------- 
! 
— - 
| Monday, January 23th. 
ctacle, 


Chas. H. Yale's Big Spe 


| THE NEW 


DEVIL'S AUCTION. 





j 7 8 
| ana ’ 


| Evenings at 8. Mats- Wed. dort 
Week Jan. 30—Effie Elisier in Hazel ike. 
Per a aha rere 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 
ox cecil 


| 
j 
| 





, 136 Dearbon we 
A aeoop Bich, doy oxperienc*; secrecy + 
. 
apecial 


Chicago ; Goodrich on Divoree, 
) facilities; author of 
| With lawe of all States in press. 





Success in the Broad- 


street 
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NEW ENGLAND 


conservatory of Music, 


Cart FAELTON, Director. 


Third Term begins Jan. 30. 


aera NOW. Taning.- 
os af Illustrated Calendar. 


Frank W. HALE. Gen'l Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





The Negro as & Fisherman. 





the colored folks form the most in- 

fo sacle in the South, writes Julian 

veresi ri Harper's Weekly. They are so 
ss fant everywhere you travel; they are 
se pally happy, even against fate; they 
0 ee oturesque and fonny in dress and 
: their faults are so open 
- very buman, and their virtues are 
aan | admirable. As [ think of 
familiar scenes arise that 
* sopmonplace there, yet toa North- 
ooh are most interesting. I think of 
ore ¢opdness for fishing., Somebody bas 
ra Oe “idle time not idly spent,” 
chat IDUS how the Southern col- 

: , people regard it, forthey seem to 
nelly at it wherever they and any 
of water, no matter how small, are 


Dp h 
Ralph 


are $0 pic “ 
oks and speech ; 


= g dozen 


ailed fishing 
. t he 


eee together. 
vee would scarcely expect to find the 
sow Orleans darkies given to fishing, yet 
seg constant delight to them. They do 
+ merely dangle their legs over the sides 
Sa loggers and steamers to sit in med 
mative repose above & line thrown into the 
sallow Mississippi, but they fish in the 
as and sewers in the streets that lie 
‘oe peyood the heart of the city. It is 
4eigntfal to see them. Those open water- 
«ra fowin between gravsy banks out 
wwards the west end might seem offen- 
ove otherwise, but when at every few 
odjred feet acalm and placid negro man, 
-«'mammy’ with a brocd of meon-faced 
rickaninnies sprawling beside her, is seen 
: pole in hand, the 





best over the edges, 


wenery becomes picturesque, and the 
wwers turn poet cal. After one has seen 
sfewdarkies putting their whole souls 
wto dsbing, It is painfulto seea white 
oun witharod and line. The white man 
dws looks like an imitation and a 
frsod 


From St. Louis to New Orleans, and all 
the way through the Gulf States, negroes 
and ish-poles were forever together, like 

happiest subjects of wedlock. At 
east one darky fishing dotted the water 
og the lower Mississippi many 

colored men now own little farms of a few 

acres, witha jog cabin, a rifle, a mule, a 
plough, some chickens and children, a 
wife, anda fishing-rod. When I passed 
by, thecorn was planted, the apring-time 
suo wes pleasantly warm, and these ebon 
monarchs were seated in their dugouts and 
skifs watching their lines. 

Some hypercritical white men were apt 
tocall attention toa gaping rent in the 
cabin roof, orto the fact that a day’s toil 
si remonerative labor would bring the 
mesos to putin panes of glass where the 
wisdow holes were stuffed with old trou- 
sersand hats. But this is according to 
how one looks at life. If happiness is its 
main aim, and the old hats and trousers 
beep the weather out, the fishermen have 
the best of the argument. The Indians on 
the plains believe that the more a man is 
civilized, the more care and responsibility 
te bas, and the darky planters who take 
natare into partnership on a three-acre 
caim know that the Indians are right. 
_Downin Florida, where the St. Johns 
tiver is narrow and very tortuous, the 
passeogers on the regular boat one day 
“st spring were occasionally startled by 
“eotvrian yells. ‘Hi, dar! what you 
‘oin’? Can't yer see what yer about? 
Yootyou come a-nigh me.” The reason 
was evident. A colored man here and 
where had fallen asleep over his fishing- 
tod, and the great muddy wave which the 
Seamer sucked along behind her had 
togulfed his little boat, and startled the 
‘sterman out of half his senses. 








A New Drink. 
Among the finest drinks now before the 
seer is the celebrated Maryland Peach 
rey and California Honey, to be found 
Co the wholesale rooms of John Conlon & 
Coches | Lincoln St. This beverage has 
has bee its Way into popular favor until it 
one &n established success and is 
a rably known to allconnoisseurs. It is 
the Seatuisite as aplain drink, and with 
it 4 lon Of a little hot water it is with- 
test ad Re sufficient quantity of the 


It gives 


never produce and bec 
Rs palatable. P d omes 


The lively interest shown | 
> 
 Gealers pr, topted this firm to secure all’ 


peach brandy which was left of the 


» of 1890 ; consequently they are ahead 

fact ther ePttition on this article. 

re tthe tirm cannot keep pace with 

f thareneat orders is sufficient guarantee 
Popularity it has acquired. 





An Exception to the Rale. 
It is an old saying and a wise one, that 


cause it is cheap. It is very silly for in- 
stance for a man to buy an ear trumpet, 


his hearing is unimpaired. But there are 
certain articles which are in constant use, 
which we have got to haye sooner or later. 
It is wise to buy these, when they can be 
bought to the best advantage. Shoes, for 
instance. Everybody with feet must have 
shoes. If you don’t need a pair now, you 
will within a few weeks, so it is the wise 
thing to get shoes when you can get them 
for the least money. Everybody in Boston, 
in fact New England, knows the firm of 
Jameson & Koowles Company of 15 Winter 
street. They areareliable firm and keep 
only the best goods. They are selling now 
however, their entire stock of broken lines 
at a very great discount, in order to make 
room for new goods. In fact, tney are 
selling these goods below the cost of manu- 
facture. Here is an opportunity to get the 
very best goods at prices usually paid for 
an inferior article. It is an opportunity 
that will not certainly occur again for a 
year. 


In presenting its 30th Annual Statement, 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Boston not only presents a remark- 
able showing for the year 1892, but calls 
particular atteetion to the new features 
for 1893, notably the Trust Fund Coupon 
Policy; and an investigation of this new 
departure will be advantageous to all 
contemplating increased life insurance or 
the taking out of new policies. The 
standing of this Company is unquestioned. 





30th Annual Statement 


—OF THE— 


UN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31, 
1892, 


STEPHENS H,. RHODES, President. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 


ASSETS. 
Loans on Mortgages......--.0...e.scees $1,888,098 73 
State, County and City Bonds......... 802,663 66 
Railroad Bonds .......----00+ seseeeees 739,141 33 
IE EN 5654s v5. cppcanesscaccepese 47,863 74 
Bank StOck..cccccs coccscccccccce coccce 58,208 00 
Bonds and StocksofotherCorporations 135,910 00 
Real Estate.......ssssseeeees ecccececcess 879,367 28 
Loans on Collateral and on*‘Company’s 
POMS ees ccesccccccccccccccccccesce 137,383 00 
Premium Notes..... Stipedessve ceeecccce 71,919 17 
Cash in Banks and Office..........+.... 109,510 51 
Agents’ Balances and Printing Plant.. 8,367 21 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued... 04, 164 58 
Market Value of Investments over 
COE. 00 .00-coccsccccccccccces eooceess 1,559 17 
Outstanding Premiums on Policies, net 95,061 91 
Gross ASsS8CtS.....+66 «+ eves cee eB5,070,018 29 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims and Endowments in 
process of adjustment...........«.. $18,633 00 
Dividends due and not called for....... 16,283 02 
Premiums Paid in Advance, etc....... 49,679 18 
Total Liabilities............ coccvecs $4,595 20 
Premium Reserve..... © ceccccccs cress 4,554,522 00 
Surplus.... oe .cccccsscceecececess seeees 430,901 09 
New Insurance written during 1892, 
$32,712,540.00 
Increase iu Surplus During 
1892..... enévee enecccecvececce $83,345.05 
Increase im Ledger Assets 
During 18902..... PTT TTT TTT 660,014,67 
Inerease in Gross Assets 
During 1802 ......-...++++- 694,152.04 
Increase ta Income During 
DBOB...ccccccccveccectcccccees 72,244.23 
Increase in Amount of Ou 
standing Imsurance in 
1802 ....... eeesovcccoces +++-A2,097,302.00 


This Company is now writing more new 
imsvrance than any company in New 
England. 


Particular attention is called to the new feature 





The! 


of 1893, the Trust Fund Coupon Policy, issued in 
amounts from $1000 to $35,000, the principal sum 


cing heid solution to sweeten | being paid in instalments covering periods vary- 
Rar would off a pleasing aroma which| 


ing from 10 to 20 years. The annual cost of these 
policies is from 25 to 30 per cent. less than the 
ordinary policy, and coupons are attached to the 
contract providing for the payment of the annual 
instalments, which will be cashed at the Com- 
pany’s office, or can be deposited in any bank for 
collection. 

A specimen policy will be forwarded to any 
address on application to the Home Office, 178 
Devonshire Street, Boston. 





nothing is cheap which you buy simply be | 


simply because he can it at a bargain, when | 


Alterations to be Made Feb. 1. 
Two Weeks. 





EXPIRATION OF LEASE. — 


Goods to be Sold Regardless of Cost for the Next 
Lets Not Duplicated When Closed Oat. 


GEO. E. HOMER, * "Hid 





Sterling Silverware. 


bar tw Silver Bon Bon Tongs, @8c., formerly 
1.00 


Sterling Silver Napkin Rings, 7c. 

Sterling Silver Gold Bowl Fancy Spoons, 7@c. 

Sterling Silver Tea Spoons, 7Oc. 

Sterling Silver Bon Bon Scoops, $1.62. 

Sterling Silver Fruit Kaives, 7%c., cheap at $1. 

Sterling Silver Orange Spoons, $1.19, worth 
1.50 


Sterling Silver Sugar Spoons, 1.20, worth $2.00. 
Sterling Silver Tea Spoons in several new designs 
a per set of six, reduced from $6.00 an 
7.00. 
Sterling Silver Butter Spreaders, $1.19, for- 
merly $1.50. 
These goods are all guaranteed eterling silver. 
Solid Stiver Thimbles, 17e., never sold less than 
2c 


Large size Solid Silver Match Boxes, $3.50, for- 
merly $3 50 and $4.00. 
Solid Silver Stamp Boxes, $1.19, cheap at $1.50. 


Jewelry. 


1 lot Gold Sleeve w+ —. 
8.50, reduced from and $6. 

l oe Solid Gold Ladies’ Pins with Rhine Stones, 
Moonstones, etc., $1.75. formerly $3 00. 

lL lot Gold Scarf Pins, SOc , formerly $1.00, 

1 lot Solid Gold Rings, ot Se $1.50 and $2.00, 
reduced from $2.0) anc 00. 

1 lot Gents’ Initial and Stone Rings, $3.00, re- 
duced from $4 and $5. 

Solid Gold Baby Rings, Mc. 

1 lot Rolled Plate Stone Rings, 17c. 

L lot Kolled Plate Ladies’ Pins, 50c., formerly 


Link Buttons, 


$1.00. 

1 lot Rolled Plate Sleeve Buttons, 25c., formerly 
50 and 75c. 

1 lot regular 25c. Pins to be sold at Lec. 

Sterling Silver Stick — in Pansies, Oak 
Leaves, &c., 1@c. each. 

1 lot Garnet and ‘Turquoise Bracelets, 75c., for- 
merly $1.50. 

Sterling Silver Hair Pins, hand carved, 8@c., for- 

er! 1.50 and $2.00. 

Sterling Shiver Pins, in Clover Leaves and other 
designs, 3%c., worth 50c. to $1.00. 

Real Shell Hair Pins, s:rall size, Oc. each. 

imitation Shell Hair Pins, small size, Se. a doz. 

Silver Neck Chains (foxtail) with engraved heart 
charm, 42c., lowest yet. 


Opera Glasses. 


French Pearl Opera Glasses, $4.25. 
Lemaire Opera ee Te. 
lot of Opera Glasses e e P 
, 10 per esat. discount on all Opera Glasses not 
advertised above. 
Nice Plush Opeca Glass Bags, 620., formerly $1. 


Stationery. 


WRITING PAPER. 

10c., Lc., 2c. per pound. Former prices 25c. 
to 60c. 
ENVELOPES. 

Zc. to 10. per pack. Former prices 10c. to 20c. 

MOURNING PAPER. 
15c. per quire; 5 quires 50c. Half price. 
LAP TABLETS AND WRITING CASES, 
91.25 to $5. Former prices $2 to $10. 


Watches. 


Solid Silver Chatelaine Watches, $3.08, for- 


merly $5.00. 
Solid Silver Boys' Hunting-Case Watches, $5.00, 
formerly $6 to $7.50. 

Solid Silver Gents’ size Waltham and Elgin Stem- 
Wind Watches, $8.50, formerly $10 and $12. 
Ladies’ and Geni’ Gold Filled Stem-Wind 

Waltham and Elgin Watches, ¢9.08, formerly 
$12 to $15. 
Ladies’ Gold Filled American Watches, $7.50. 
Ladies’ Solid Gold lik. Waltham and Elgin 
Watches, $19.00, yg $25.00. 
Ladies’ Solid Gold 14k. altham and Elgin 
ph vane ye heavy cases, $25.00, reduced from 
an 


$30 .00. 

Ladies’ Rolied Plate Fob Chains marked down 
from $1.00, $1.55 and $2.00 to 75c. 

Solid Silver Fob Chaios reduced to 75. 

Gents’ Rolled Plate Chains reduced from $2.00, 
$2 50 and $3.1 0 to $1.50. 

Another Lot Gents’ Plated Chains, 75c. 


Silverware. 


Genuine Rogers A | Tea Spoons, 87. set. 

Genuine Rogers A | Orange Spoons, 2%e. 

Genuine Kogers A 1 Table Spoons, 25c. 

Geuuine Rogers A 1 Fruit Knives, 2%e. 

Genuine Rogers A 1 Sugar Spoons, 10c. 

Genuine Rogers A 1 Salt Spoons, Se. 

Genuine Rogers A 1 Gravy Ladles, 2c. 

Genuine Kogers A 1 Berry Spoons, 50c. 

Hand Engraved Sugars, Creamers and Spoon 
Holders, $1.25 each; worth $2. 

Plated Butter Dishes, O8c. 

Plated Pickle Casters, @8c. 

1 lot Triple Plate fruit Dishes, Cake Baskets, 
&c., &c., $1.08; reduced from $3. 

1 lot Nut Picks, 25c. set of 6. 

1 Jot Nut Picks, with crack and set of 6 picks, 


620. 
7 lot Silver Plated Trinket Boxes, penny for 
our thought ey &c., 30.5 cheap at 50c. 
1 lot Child's Sets, knife, fork and spoon, 2%ec. 
1 lot Plated Napkin Rings, Se. each. 
1 oe Plated Cups, reduced from $1 to 





Stationery. 


POCKET BOOKS AND CARD CASES. 
~~" $1, $1.50, etc. Former prices 75c. 
FOUNTAIN AND STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. 
A special lot, $1 to $1.25. Half price. 

SILVER FRAMES. 
1Sc. to $23.50. Former prices 25c. to $5. 
Silver Pen Holders, 08c. 
Gold Pens, Silver Book Marks, Fancy 
Goods. 


No Mail Orders Filled Under $1, 


This sale closes Jan, 31st. 
Lots not duplicated when sold 
out. First come has first choice, 
and the sale takes place at 


45 WINTER ST., 
GEO. E. HOMER. 








DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from 'POISONOTS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR! 








TRADE MARK. 











HATS 
i\Im Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


~E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ch, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es- 
PE bombay ( Formerly 104 and 106 ulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union -Park &t., 





this city.) 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1891.... $22,018.826.05 
LIABILITIES. ....+..+.:+0+++ 19,882,0985,22 


$2,185,841.73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TUMNER, Asst. Secretary. 


OPIUM i ieee 
LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
PHeals and Cures Wounds of all kinds, 
Scalds, Kuros, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Pilee, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or any Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists, 
or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
' Co., Bath, N. BH. 
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WHEN YOU ARE OLD. 


BY W. E. HENLEY. | 


When you are old, and I am passed away— 
Passed, and your face, your golden face is gray— | 
I think, whate’er the end, this dream of mine, 

Comforting you, a friendly star will shine 
Down the dim slope where still you stamble and 
stray. 


80 may it be; that so dead Yesterday, 
No sad-eyed ghost, but generous and gay 
May serve your memories, like almighty wine 
When you are old. 


Dear Heart, it shall be eo. Under the sway 
Of death the past’s enormous disarray 
Lies hushed and dark. Yet though there come 
no sign, 
Live on well pleased! Immortal and divine, 
Love shall still tend you, as God's angels may, 
When you are old. 


THE GOOD CANON OF MARINEDA. 


[From the Spanish of Emilia Pardo Bazan.} 


The Canon of Marineda resided in the same 

house with his sedate and elderly house- 
keeper, and he hada cat, and a thrush— 
one of those which are called ma«lo/ses in 
Galicia, that whistle and trillin the most 
remarkable manner, and can imitate all 
the other songsters. 

The Canon's residence was not only 
plain, but even poverty-stricken, and 
showed no signs of the scrupulous neat- 
ness usually the chief characteristic of 
those who wear a priestly garb. For you 
must know that the Canon’s housekeeper, 
Dona Ramona Vfilardos Cabaleiros had 
formerly been a lady of rank, and there- 
fore she was resolved to do as littie house- 
work as possible. She was fond of dwel- 
ling on the past, and of ‘ving herself 
completely up to dolefual recollections, ig- 
noring the fact that there were such things 
as sweeping and cooking to be atttended 
to. Such scenes as the following were 
therefore of frequent occurrence at the 
priest’s dwelling: He would come In after 
saying mass, and while he hung his cloak 
and hat on a nail, his stomach would 
clamor Joudly for nourishment, reminding 
him that it was time to take his cup of 
chocolate. Fortifled by prospect of this 
comforting drink, he would sit down 
to wait until that nutritious beverage 
should be brought to him. Bat alas! a 
quarter of an hour would elapse and then 
another, without any sigas of his break- 
fast. Finally, he would timidly and gently 
call to the housekeeper : 

**Dona Ramona—Dona Ramona!” 

At the end of ten minutes a doleful voice 
would reply: 














tions, they might read as follows: ‘‘O, my 
Lord, it is evident that I am good for noth- 
ing. Iam not worth my salt. I am as keeper. ‘“‘Don’t you know that it is in 
dumb asa fish. It was folly on my part to tatters, like the banner of the Literarios, | 
desire, as I have done, that I might be and thatI was cbliged to send it to be 


‘‘Dona Ramona, give me my umbrella.” 
“Your umbrella!” snapped the house- 


sent to preach the Gospel to the| recovered?” 
heathen in the wilds of Africa,! The Canon hesitated for a moment and 
where a rich havest of souls might | then said tinidly: 


be gleaned. A nice apostie I should make, “Well, bring me my cloak and my old 
with my faltering tongue, my comm n-|hat, and my moffler.” 
place remarks, my croaking voice, and my He left the house with the woman, and | 
ordinary appearance! ©O Lord, why hast|the rain beat down on their defenseless | 
thou withheld the power of speech from | heads, while the heavy gusts of wind al- 
me?” most took their breath away, as it drove | 
At the confessional the Canon encount-|them along. The rain penetrated his 
ered the same difficalty. He never was /| garments, and chilled the poor Canon to) 
able to make use of those bitter-sweet ad- | the very marrow. 
mooitions which soothe the conscientious “Oh,” he thought, “if I only had a sip} 
scruples of the devotees, nor fulminate|of wine or brandy! If I couldonly warm 
those scathing apostrophes which touch | myself by the blaze of a good fire!” 
the hardened sinner’s heart. After a long tramp they reached the | 
Therefore Angelita Ramos, the presi- | house, and the cigar-maker boldly knocked | 
dent of ‘the Daughters of Mary,’ the/}on the door, andasit was not opened at | 
Marchioness of Venailes, the founder of | once, she knocked still louder. A formid- 
the Roperito, the wife of Marshal Celis—j|able-looking woman, with mustaches, 
in fact, the créme de la créme of the devout | bulging eyes, and fleshy, heavy form, made 
church-goers of Marineda—all agreed that|her appearance at the door and over- 
the Canon was a prosy preacher, while} whelmed them with invectives. She en- 
Father Inc’enso was very popular; and | deavored to close the door again, but the 
they liked the way in which he delivered |cigar-maker had thrast herself into the 
rhetorical phrases, interwoven with mysti- | opening like a wedge, and, foaming with 
cal observations, froin behind the grating | rage, cried: 
of the confessional. “Get out of the way! get out of the 
Oo the other hand, the common people|way! 1 bave orought this holy man, so 
sang the praises of the Canon, and lauded |that my brother shall not die like a dog! 
him to the sky. Saiivrs, artisans, and | Getout of the way, you horrid thing!” 
cigar-makers, when they sawhim shuffle She pointed to the Canon behind her, 
by with a kindly smile on his benevolent | shivering with cold. 
face, would say to one another ina low It was singular, but the fleshy woman 
tone: *‘He is a saint.” knew him at once, and as she recognized 
Many anecdotes were told of the good|him, her bearing changed; her eyes no 
man at the cigar-factory, where ali the | longer flashed fire, and she meekly said: 
news is known aod commented upon. “Come in, good father, come in. Par- 
[hey would tell how he bad sold his silver | gon me, for L did not see you. You re- 
buckles to pay the rent of some poor people, | jjeved the distress of my poor mother 
who were about to be ejected from their | don't you recollect? In heaven jis still 
dwelling, and if a beggar asked for alms, | recorded the money you gave her to enable 
and he had n0 mouey to give him, he would | her to buy a vegetanie-stall in the market- 
strip off for the sufferer his own moffler, place toearn ber living. Ob, no, I shall 
his handkerchief or even his rosary. He | never shut my door in. your ‘face. Come 
suffered all sorts of privations in order to|in, sir, and make yourself at home, but 
alleviate the wants of other people. please remember that [ have been doing 
One night the Canon retired at the time} the work in this house for the past three 
the chickens go to roost, for he had a se- | years, and it is only just that, when Sejior 
vere cold. It was a dreary evening, and | Roca dies, he should leave me something. 
the rain was falling in torrents, waile the | Come in.” 
wind shook the houses, and whistled The Canon drew himself up. The spark 
through the streets. of life within him was rekindled under 
For that very reason, the Canon enjoyed |the glow of that enthusiastic reception, 
lying in his warm bed, snugly tucked up, |of that urexpected gratitude—the result 
and experiencing that delightful drowsiness | of a good activa which he had long ago 
which precedes sleep. His aching boues, | forgotten. A mysterious light illumined 
tortared by rheumativm, were feeling a/his spirit, anda sudden thought, terrible 
grateful warmth, and he could breathe | as wellas comforting, thrilled him to the 
quite freely. It was a moment of sybariti-| very centre of his heart. This thought 
cal enjoyment, such as prolongs the feeble | changed his deadly coldness into ardor— 
existence of old men. The Canon had just | aspecies of apostolic fervor. He entered 





**What do you want?” 
“Ah, where is my cup of chocolate?” 
**Alas!” ejaculated the suffering duenna, 


“IT cannot attend to anything to-day. Do | 


you know what day it is?” 

“Yes, Thursday, February 6th, Saint 
Dorothy and Saint Revocata.” 

‘-Just so—the anniversary of the day on 
which I felt so happy, and was suddenly 
shocked by receiving the news that my 
brother-in-law, the major, had died of yel- 
low teverin Cuba. Alas, may the Lord 
grant me patience to bear up under my 
affliction!” 

The worthy, good-patured Canon never 


dared to ask the dame whether the fact’ 


that her brother-in-law had died of yellow 


fever was any reason why her master) 


should be starved to death. He would 


meekly open the cupboard in the kitchen, | 


take out a piece of chocolate from its 
greasy wrapper, and nibble at it a while, 
washing it down with a glass of water. 
Then he would endeavor to comfort Dona 
Ramona, who was usually sniffling on the 
acfa with her face tied up in a handker- 
chief. ; 
**Dona Ramona, you should be resigned 
to your lot. You ought not to rebel 
against God. Come now, if you keep on 
crying, we shall no longer be friends,” and 
80 on, sometimes for hours at a time. 
Occasionally the Canon, with those very 
hands which shortly before had raised the 
consecrated host, would be compelled to 
perform the humble office of washing pota- 
toes or preparing vegetables for his broth. 
However, these thing did not worry him 
as much as his lack of oratorical gifts, and 
his failure to console the troubled house- 
keeper’s spirit. Forif the worthy Canon 
ever had any longing,it was to be eloquent. 
He would have given his right hand in or- 
der to be able to compose a striking sermon. 
Every time that a silver-tongued: Jesuit 
would ascend into the pulpit, and deliver a 
flery address, railing against the irreli- 
gious theories of Draper and of Strauss— 
who were totally unknown in Marineda; 
or some young priest, cut after the pat- 
tern of Castelar, would Qiscourse about 
‘Judaical hard heartedvess’ and the ‘epoch 
of the Reconquest,’ or ‘the light of civiliza- 
tion spread from Golgotha,’ the worthy 
Canon was not censumed with envy, for 
he was incapable of such a weakness, but 
he would become painfully conscioas of his 
own deficiencies, and would lament his 
own incapacity for preaching. If we were 
to gather together his disjointed reflec- 


murmured the last evening prayer, when | the sick man’s room with a firm step. 
| the door-bell was violently rung, and a hot; The notary was in one of the painful 
| discussion was heard going on in the ante- | crises which are the forerunners of death. 
ae It grew more and more excited! His chest rose and fell as he gasped for 
| uotil Dona Ramona, holding a candlestick | breath, and his painful respiration could be 
joe high, burst into the room to inform the} heard from the passage-way. In spite of 
Canon thata shabbily-dressed woman, who | his suffering, he noticed the entrance of the 
| who looked like a beggar, insisted on see-| Canon, and wildly waving his arms, and 
jing him at once. Like a soldier at the/|attering a hoarse cry, he showed his dis- 
)sound of the reveille, the Canon sprang ' pleasure. 
jfrom his bed, and scarcely waiting to Notwithstanding this, after the house- 
| clothe himself went out into the ante-| keeper had shaken up his pillows, she dis- 
| chamber to meet the stranger. The water | creetly withdrew, leaving him alone with 
| was streaming from her garments, for the | the Canon—the healer of souls. 
raion had wet her to the skin. The Canon stopped on the threshold, as 
“Oh, most holy man!” she exclaimed, | though hesitating or waiting for the in- 
endeavoring to kiss the old priest’s hand. | spiration of the moment to move him. His 
‘*My brother is at his last gasp, and will | limbs were cramped with cold, but there 
not confess. He ts dying, like a dog, sefior, | was an ardent glow within him now, which 
and pardon me for speaking so. Come, | filled his soul with holy fire. He no longer 
good sir, try to move his hardened heart, | thought of warming his stomach by a sip 
so that his sinful soul may not thus be | of wine, nor of drawing near to the grate- 
launched into another world unpardoned.” | ful blaze of the fire-place, nor of going 
‘*Who is your brother, my good woman?” | back to his comfortable bed. ” 


‘*The notary Roca.” He went up to the sck man, and knelt 
The Canon gazed in astonishment at the beside him. 








| —the notary stepped 


JANUARY 4% 
possess a power of speech. a. 
had before, and do you want ut 
from deriving any benetit tre ete 
sir, you must listen to me. , a it? yo 
away from here witho.: all not 


, FS) 
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from your sing, even if } Me ; 

Kill me, if you wis! bat tle 1D Dietag, 

and heed what I say. men ey 


The last episode in 
Canon occurred at 
The notary’s soul and 
the same moment, for : 


Olstory of the 
rtals of heaves 
WO reached it g 


notar 
verted by the apostle’. + i Was Con. 
The notary, both sha Paced ssoueney 
joved—for, to tell th: bk ee Oe 
» be had 


. Lever 
e > Z0 to braves 
way f : & politely te Make 
y for the Canon’s s Bat the ¢ 
said smilingly to the rey: atens rs Canog 
he drew back: “No, yoy an. v 
first.”"—[{ Romance Seater 


dreamed he should be a 


A Child’s Appreciation of Tennyson 


There is a keen ren 


ineradicably w Helena, nn 
cably with the writer, SAYS At 

Fields in Harper's Magazine. of ye 
girl coming to schoo 1pON recitation 
day, with a ‘piece’ of her own lean 
safely stored away in her childish oneal 
It was a new poem to school, aad eh 
her turn came to re¢ soul was oa 
ofthe gleam and glory Camelot Su 
feltas if she were cing a ieanedl 
house, and it was with unspeakable pla, 
ure to herself that she gave, verse ‘tee 
verse, the entire poem of ‘The Lady y 
Shalott.’ Doubtless the crild’s voice dng, 


ed away into sing-song, as her wh rie lip 
self seemed tv drift away into the land gf 
faery, and doubtless also the busy teache 
who was more familiar witn Jane Tarior ’ 
and Cowper, was sadiy puzzled : 

When the child at length sat down 
scarcely knowing where she was {p be 
sudden desceut from the land of mare, 
she heard the teacier say, to her gma. 
ment and Giscouragement, after an omi- 
ous pause, ‘‘f wonder if any young lady 
can tell me what tis poem means?” Ther 
was no reply. 

“Can you tell us?” was the next question, 
pointed at the poor little girl who had just 
dropped out of cloud-land F 

*“[ thought it explaived itself,” was the 
plaintive reply. With a slight alrof de 
preciation, in another moment the nett 
recitation was called for, and the af 
clouds of routine shut down over the # 
den glory. 

‘Shades of the prison-house’ then sod 
there began to close over the growing 
child. One joy had for the present faded 
frow her life, that of a sure sympathy aod 
understandiag. Not even ter teacher could 
see what she saw, nor could fee] what \sy 
deep down in her own glowing bears. 
Nevertheless Tennyson was beaceforta & 
seer and a prophet to this child and wo ihe 
growing world; but for some, who could 
never learn his language, he was bord \00 
late. 


Protective Colors. 

Mygale aviculariads a monstrous spider, 
with a body two inches long, snd legs, 
when expanded, reaching to seven, Wie 
kills small birds and hangs them up i" § 
larder of thick web for future use. This 
robber, says the Nineteenth Century, ca 
rics on his murderous trade with cannlog 
dexterity, for which the poor floches are 
no match. His huge brownish boty being 
thiekly covered with coarse gray — 
and exactly matching in color the trank 0 
the tree in some rough crevice of whica he 











woman's shabby garments, and as she read The notary fixed upon his visitor his dim 
his thoughts, she stammered : eyes, already glazed with the film of death. 
‘*‘T am a cigar-maker, and as my eye-sight “What, what are you doing there?” he 
is poor, [ can earn only & scanty liveli- painfully ejaculated. 
hood. My brother is rolling in wealth, *‘T am praying,” replied the priest, ‘‘that 
but he never gives me a single cent. He you may confess and may repent of your 
has a wicked housekeeper who makes way sins, and save your soul.” 
with all he has, and here amI, with my **And you—by heaven! What business 
four little ones, obliged to earn my bread is it yours, I would liketo know. Here 
by the sweat of my brow. But do not Pepa.” 7 . 
think that [ have come on account of his «Don’t call Pepa, for she knows that I 
money, or because I wish him to leave it shall not harm you; [ am interested in 
to me. I was born poor, and shall die saving your soul,” replied the Canon, draw- 
poor, and I should not care if it were not ing bimself up, and raising his voice, while 
for my children. But Ido not want my he seemed to increase in stature and spirit, 
brother to lose his soul. Ido not want as he found withia himself a strength of 
him to be condemned forever.” will which were fully equal to any of 
‘See here, My poor woman,” said the Father Incienso’s: 
Canon, already touched by her vehemence, ‘Lam interested, because you may die 
“fam not capable of convincing any one to-day, but Iam sure—do you understand 
hor moving his heart. Go to Father me? that I myself shall not live eight days 
Lacienso.” longer. I had a severe cold, and was ill in 
“Ah, Father, that priest may be very bed, but I have come to hear you confess. 
good, but there is no other man so saintly I am drenched to the skin, and I know I 
as youare, in Marineda. We, the cigar- have caught my death, but I do not want to 
makers, would pat you ahead of the Pope present myself before the Almighty with 
nimself. If you do not wish to come, say empty hands, and I have made up my mind 
so, but don’t tell me to look for any one to save your soul in order not to lose my 
else, forif you do not perform this mi- own. I have not been of much use to God 
ree not even Christ himself could do during my life-time—do you understand— 
80. of none at all. And now he 
Oh, buman weakness! As she spoke, himself, and do you want me a hie, 
the Canon felt an inward satisfaction, and ‘I am so incompetent, I could not even 
said: touch the notary Roca’s heart?” But now I 





lurks unseen, he is ready to pounce out # 
& moment’s notice upon his hapless prey 
| when once entangled in the fatal web. e 
Another monster of the same gens 
| “five inches in expanse,” of & brows ts 
with yellowish lines on his th 3 hairy _ 
| is equally rapacious, bat, ¢ arrying a ~ 
| depredations only at the door of Bist 
‘the brown earth, needs no protecting co { 
/as he comes out only at nignt when & 
about him is in shadow. 
Next we have a green spake } aio 
fulgida) who, when hunting on oa 
frogs and lizards, winds in 0! et a 
“the flexuous stems of crcepins 7 a 
and so closely resembles them — the 
to almost defy detection eve® >Y the 
st eyes.” fae. 
: Close at hand among the Dus pode Be 
a huge grasshopper, W50- yroad 
wings when closed are ° 
of the leaf on which be ! 
disguise is perfect and he © 
safety. Yet, if the lizare 
haunting the greev, ies’) © 
that species found craw!iDs © 
of buildings in the city, he puts 0 an 
different appearance from tos! aan 
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kindred in the forest, oF oven arb Hs of 
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The Old Astronomy. 
PO te f vbe jic poems, ‘The Works 
yy. (One 560 |, perhaps, & century 
not » sod pass F tat the Homeric, says the 
ve sol 8 _ . Macazine, gives precept upon 
Dittay ee avd mariner, and 
0m eer new observe the scasons, 
eects et wi papacs are as yet un- 
gia perm | 
tone Ca s, daughters of Atlas, | 
{ w Ge on irvest; When they set, | 
a rm sei Sy hep, after the Winter | 
od it oe 7008 fulfilled sixty days of | 
AS 009. pager om bat Arcturus, having | 
{Qe Dne, Tne goer’ im of Ocean, rises in the | 
| Over. ae brig eaming, prune your | 
| Reve He Wh is parckes head and | 
beares ee is dried up by reason | 
Make cee thet the shade and drink. | 
Canog oe Or sod Sirius have reached mid- | 
Der, — ngered dawn be holds | 
ete pling t ier and carry home your | 
; Arclar ees =6When, flying the impetn- | 
gees of ( the Plelads sink into 
De Ae eo rage blasts of wind, 
y80n, ad - fogs ship and cover her around I< 
Se aane f the solstice here and 
Bering a0 implies careful as- 
Addie ep ion. Arcturus, ‘the | 
A lita ” ene! ght star in the con-| 
nes pasion B | 
” tye Greek yea consisted of three sea- 
: y, P etheus enumerates them. 
a wheg eo bad no sign,” says he, ‘of Winter, 
as tal vaeery 8 of fruitful Sammer.” In | 
» She ot Germavy a similar division of the 
<asare. - veovailed, for Tacitus make the caus- 
—_ ? eemark that amoung the G.rmans Win- 
© ater a ng, aud Sammer have a meaniog 
acy of Sasane, yut to that peop.e the name | 
e di or blessing 8 Autumn are alike un- 
ie & ’ 
ald pnow a. : a a 
tee iris not like then, that our Saxon 
a forefathers were AC quainted with the last- 
lead” ggned season, aud our very term Autumn 
iy a0 ec! 0 of | the Roman toogue, It was 
as the moon, and not the san, which first sug- 
ce gested 0 yank id the circle of the year as 
Se, soeasure of time. Ihe sun exhibits no 
od duoges of appearance, and his ligot ob- 
: lade werstes ali toe landmarks of the sky. A 
Ther sminary which is the Same yesterday, to- 
ty, aod to-morrow might give rise to 
ation gaceptions of perfection and eternity, 
- ti veyood the alternations of day 
ao night, it could suggest to men’s 
s the wols no abstract measure of time. But 
“we wihour bumble satellite it is far other- 
od wee. The regularly recurring phenomena 
e at of new moon and full moon are too marked 
e & weacape the attention of the most ob:use 
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and wareflecing of savages. 

The motion of the Sun may be compared 
to that of the minute hand of a clock, 
sweeping oo hour after hour without leavy- 
ing moch record of its comparatively vast 





joaroey; the progress of the moon, on the 
contrary,may be likened to that of the 
boar-hand, which registers the movements 
of itscompraion, and resolves them into 
twelve well-defined periods. 


The Opal. 


There are three varieties of this famous 
gem. Ranking tirst comes the Oriental; 
assecond in value, the flre; and, lastly, 
tkecommou opal. The affection for this 
precious treasure as expressed by the 
ancients, says Harper's Bazar, can hardly 
be believed. Nonnius,a Roman Senator, 
Msolutely preferred exile to parting with 
foriliant opal of the size of a filbert, 
Which was earnestly coveted by Marc 
Antouy. An opal ranking as third among 
the floest in the we oridis describedas having 
liree longitudinal bands of the harlequin 
tind, from the up ppermost of which rose 
Pependicularly the most resplendent 
¢ It measured nine inches by six. 
son the last century avery round and 
iliant opal was the property of the 
ene enry. Another, said to be fas- 
Preset vivid, was owned by a noted 
ow fluancier. These two were re- 
ie as marve is of beauty among gems. 
amy ount of the thousand fissures of the 
a eagraving is always diflicult, and 

impossible. A head of Sappho en- 





eas own a Dressmnabie opal,’ an an- 
$ Deen ig ] , 
Ratied oy ex aly valued and carefully 


ts in gem lore. 
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RAYMOND’S | 
VACATION | 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVEL ING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


GRAND SERIES OF TOURS | 


TO THE 


WORLD’S 


COlWMbIaN Exposition “= 


To be held in Chicago from May 1 to October 30, 






BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


15 











REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


‘New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


send 10 contsin stampr cor uinstracca FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


catalogue, ‘The New England and the | 


FOR LESS THAN ASSESSED VALUE, 


v 
In Chelsea, on high ground, good neighborhood, 


> 


The first party will leave Boston Friday, April 28 (thus “ story house, 10 rooms and bath, hot and cold 


reaching Chicago for the opening ceremonies) 
Trains will be run fromthe East daily (Sundays ex 
cepte.) during the entire Exposition season. 


All Travel will be te Special Vestibuled Trains of Pull 


} man Palace Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Cais of the Newest 


and most Elegant Construction. 


Queen Anne house, 10 rooms, bath and all modern 


water, furnace, gas, set tubs, new range, curtains, | 
wire screens, good stable, 5,100 feet of land, 
assessed for $6,100. Price, $5,100. 


$1,100 cush. | 8 

9 
A Handsome Estate in Dorchester, IR 
Well located near station and street cars, new | 


(No. (6,599). 


40 P.M. 
00 P. M. 


between Boston and Willimantic. 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


in NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTER. 


Leaving either city at 3 00 P. M., due at Termini 
Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
oyal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
Fare $5.00 in 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand, conveniences, built of best material in most thor. | COach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 


ough manner, stable, 17,000 feet of lanu, price 
$15,500. 


Oscar G. BaRnRon, MANAGER 


An Elegant, Commodious, and Finely Appointed Hote) 

the Best Class, sitaated near the Exposition Grourds 

ag city hotels being seven miles distant), has been built 
or the exclusive use of our parties. 


Twelve Admissions to the Exposition included in every 


Unsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both in 
and while in Chicago 
Send for special circulars giving full details | 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, | 
2006 Washington St., (Opposite School St ) | 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NewEngland & Savannahs. Co, 


The Best, The Cheapest, 
The Most Comfortable 


ROUTE 10 FLORIDA 


AND ALL POINTS 


SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Every Tharsday from Lewis Wharf. } 
A delightful sea trip to Savannah. No transfer 
and expense at New York. No ceteption at inter- 
mediate ports. 

For stateroom accommodations, rates and other 
information, apply to 4. VeW. SAMPSON, 306 
Washington St., A. P. Lane, 268 Washington St., | 
or RICHARDSON & BAKNARD, Agents, 

20 ATLAWTLIcC AV C., Boston. 


LEND A HAND 


FOR JANUARY. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES iin 





Quarautine B Il.....+.-++ ore eeeer eveee KE. E. Hale 
Baby-Farming....-+..+. sees ... Frederick n Burt 
A Hymn....-. ec ceccnccrecces - John Ernest McCann 


Mags. Indian Association. 

Women and Drink in mapeae. 

pevarebeeens ¢0oe «0teb onenene Francis E. Willard 

Woman's National Iniis an Association. 

Education in Citizenship. 

Tenement House Work. 

Ramabali Association, Lend a Hand Clubs and 
Charitable Societies. 

For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 

$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


OHNSUN' 
4NopYNE 


LINIMENT 


Quuike Any OTHE, 


Yor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use, ° 
Im 1810 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


Think Of I It. _ Years, and etl leads. Gene 
have used and biessed it. 


our FB nay tm Should "nave —— in his satchel, 
rom Rheuma 
Every Sufferer rom. eunatian, 


Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, apy ag Sg a cea, Lameness, 


(No. 16,591). 
STOCK FARM. 


| desired. 
| carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
| and heated by steam. 


Unlimited capacity on this train for 


No extra charge for ths 


Near the Connecticut River, 100 acres, best of | unsurpassed service. 


soil deep and rich, cuts 30 tons of hay, keeps | 
head cattle, 2 horses and 1.0 sheep, enough fruit 
and wood for home use, good house, 1l rooms, 
en ” | barn 60 feet long, carriage-house and sheds, aque- 
ticket. , J i 

duct water to the building from spring. Pr 
transit | $3,000. (No, 16,502). 


vee, 


ARREDONDO, ALACHUA CO., FLA. 
Owner's business in the north forces him to sell. | J. 


| 20 acres, 8 under cultivation, 5 acres in oranges | 


which blossomed for the first time in 1891, peaches’ | 


|} plums, figs, pranes, pears, bananas, etc., house 5 | 


rooms, broad piazza, covered with vines, stable | 
and 2 sheds: the grounds are ornamented with | 
flowers and semi-tropical plants. Price, $2,300. | 


2 horses, colt, farm wagon, harness and farming 

tools. Located 1 mile from station and village; | 
willexchange for property near Boston. (No. | 
16,112). 
| NEAR THE MYOPIA CLUB GROUNDS. | 


In Hamilton—150 acres, cuts 50 tons hay, milk | 
sold at door, 100 choice fruit trees, 2-story honse, 
sheda. 


Price, $9,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, 


ton St. (No. 16,489). 
A BARGAIN. 


village, keeps 7 cows and team, orchard 50 trees, 


Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 16,255). 
IN THE VILLAGE. 


jon Main St., ‘several valuable house lots can be | 


tenements, well rented, price $!,800, }¢ cash. 
ply to L. is Fisher, South Milford, “or Geo 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,852). 4 


WITH A GRAND VIEW. 


o minutes walk from station, on main street of an 
attractive New England village, deep black soll, 

cuts 35 tons yb keeps 16 cows and pair horses, } 
fine orchard, 400 bbls. apples gathered in a season, | 
grapes and berries, excellent buildings in perfect 

repair, house 10 rooms, 2 piazzas, slate roof barn, 
carriage house and sheds, beautiful location. | 
grand view, fine drive, large shade Fos Iteest, | 





the house. Price, $9,000. Apply to L. E. 
South Acton, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co. ms "257 Wash. 
ington St. (No.16,269). | 


IN A MANUFACTURING VILLAGE. | 


Over £0,000 people within 8 miles, best of mar- | 
kets, 9 acres, sloping eoutheast, keeps 2 cows and | 
horse, 50 fruit trees; 2-story house 1l rooms, fitted 
for two families, barn, clapbearded and painted, | 
good location and neighborhood, 5 minutes walk 
from two Cg ote. Price, $2,700, $1,200 cash. Ap- 
ytoL. d, So. Acton, or Geo. H. C hapin & 
Be. » 257 Washington St. (Do. 16,445). 


UNDER HIGH CULTIVATION. 


acres, % mile from station and village, cuts 60 
tons hay by machine, keeps 30 cows and 3 horses, 
200 choice fruit trees, encugh wood for home use, 
2 story house, 9 rooms, shaded by fine trees, barn 
80x40, carriage- house and henrery, all in excel- 
lent repair. Price, $3,800, one half cash. Apply 
to J. A. Prentice, Northbridge Centre, = Geo. I 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 6,511). 


TOBACCO AND HAY van 


Near the celebrated Mt. Hermon School in 
Northfield, Mass., 200 acres, best of soil, cuts 150 
tons hay by machine, will keew 75 to 100 head 
cattle, bordered by the Connecticut River, orchard 
100 trees, 40 acres woodland, 2-story slated roof 
house, 12 rooms, 3 large barns and ice house, all in 
excellent condition. Price, $10,000, $3,000 cash. 
Milk sales pm yy yearly, 5 tons tobacco raised in a 
season. Apply to E. 8. Proctor, Athol, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,410). 

A Model Fruit Farm in Framingham. 


Which for years has been a source of pride and 
pleasure to the owner, who has spared neither 
time por expense to es, the estate or add to 
the fine collection of fruit, 4 acres with 170 apple 
trees, comprising the best varieties, 52 pear trees, 
cherries, 62 grape vines, thousands of raspberries, 
blackberries. strawberries and ¢ urrants; very 
pleasant location, overlooking the village; less 
than half a mile from churches, schools and 
station; fine public library; grand view of eur- 
rounding country. Soil very rich, producing | 
great crops, the garden being in a sheltered spot, 
protected at the north by an arbor vit# hedge, 
excellent 2-story house, 13 rooms; stable, with | 
cupola and cellar, clapboarded and painted; car- | 
riage house, all in good repair, insured for $3,400. 
Price onlv $3,800, $800 cash, balance $300 a year. 














Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
will find in this old raped relief and speedy cure 
Should have Johnson’s 
Every Mother Anodyne Liniment in the 
ho 


use for Cee. seaee 





mM WHISKIES 


Cuarantced PURE. PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


TACINALLY VALUABLE and without 
wr of Fusel Oil. 


hae bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
SLD ware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
darts ed , by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 


radar rietors? firm name signature ——— 
TER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston, 
we, EFUSE SUBSTITUTES. ; 











Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bru 
and Pains liable to occur in any famil without 
Delays may cost ry, aa Be eleva 1 Summer 


Sompia Be preas pat 1.8. 3c L Pg - tis Boston Mass. | 


Kipans ' Tabules cure diszines 








=—STARINE. 


— Everybody Recommends It. | 


For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
_pt., 25. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED y4Y 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St. Boston. 








‘Polish all Metals with | 


(No. 14,297). 

| HYDE PARK. 

Well located 2-story house 1! rooms, garden 
| 8,800 feet with fruit, near station. Price $3,500, 
| $1,000 cash. (No. 36,462). 


BROOKSIDE, MARION CO., FLA. 


| Orange grove, 10 acres, 700 trees, just, coming 
| into bearing, black ha mmock land, one of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sites for orange culture in Flor ida, ae phe | 


| Price $1,000, @500 cash. (No. 16,557). 
WITH STOCK AND TOOLS, 


All ready for you to step right in to profitable 
farm work, 50 acres, level and free from stones, 
| orchard, enough wood for home use, bordered by 
a small stream, pleasant location, 44 mile from 
| depot, 13g miles from the live manufacturing town 
|of Whitman, old-fashioned house 12 rooms, new 
barn 60 feet long, wood house and vm get B Price 
| $5,500, one half cash, inabnding retail milk route | 
| 130 quarts paying 7 7 cents for 3 mos. and 6 cents- 
for 4 mos.; 17 cows, 2 horses, harnesses, wagons, 
mowing machine, tedder horse rake, all’ farming 

tools and hay n barn. (No. 16,577).j§ 


(nly $1,400, $700 cash, for 90 acres, 1}¢ miles from “3. 00 ¢. 


- M. 
1] 
Near depot, 2 acres with fruit, pleasantly located | ll, 15 « to Troy* 


Near Concord, Mass., productive 70 acre farm, | 3, 0 
7, 00 t M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
to Montreal. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 


Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


*, RAILROAD 


Semennan Beaten. 


On and after Oct. 10, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 


| TION CAUSEWAY STRERT, FOR THE WEST 
12 rooms, aqueduct water, 2 barns, granary and 6. 45 A.M, ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


rea 


Copsfield, or Geo. H. Chapin e Co., 257 Washing: 9, 004 A. Si EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


0 eu MM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
3 a ag 8 Parlor Car to Troy. 

. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
Care to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 


200 cords standing wood, house 7 rooms, barn, | Line and via Erie an pees Line; also to St. 
carriage house and shed, all in good repair. | Loute via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
Apply to G. H. Place, Middleboro, or Geo. H. 7, 0 P.M 


XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
* NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 


ws alo 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 


sold, good 2 story house, 11 rooms, divided into 8 | ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
— . M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
18, 00 & 4 


} MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
10, ane c ot. to Montreal. 


hea * ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


* Dail 
Time- Tables and further information on appli 
cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mase. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 


nents furnished throughout. 


rhe restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 


country. 


Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 


| the city pass the door every fev, seconds. 
A first-class farm with good bulldings, 115 | 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. rr Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Rates 





Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 





HOTEL 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


‘Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer's Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 





33 Bromfield and 10 10 ) Bosworth Sts. 


| 
_ ALE AND LACER. 


| JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on nee 


| 


° Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy , 
special facilities ; ‘author of Goodrich on Divorce, 


with laws of all States in press. 


BAVARIA. 


+} GOODRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street 





: 
} 
| 
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MUSIC. 


THE NEW 


‘AIYAL WLLL 


ved in connection with the Se 
to illustrate the progret f Music Pul ing an 
to show bow fine a *k can be produced 
Cents, this serie is pre-emine ntly the beat collec 
tion of or c Book at this price ever published 
Phere are mea, viz 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF PIANO 
MUSIC.” 


Carefully selected gems .consisting of Morce 1UX, 
Gavottes, Keveries, et > pleces 60 pages 


. ROYAL COLLECTION OF DANCE | 
MUSIC FOR PIANO.” 


Well selected waltzes, schottise hes, polkas, ma 
urkaa, et Extremely popular 46 pieces. 16 
pages 


“ROYALCOLLECTION OF 
BALLADS.” 


_with tasteful accompaniment 
160 pages 


Excellent " 


for the pint 
“ROYAL COLLECTION OF SONGS 
WITH CHORUSES. 


Full of variety, the book for the home or the 
glee clu {1 songs with choruges. 160 pages. 
Each volume is handsomely bound In 


paper covers, and will be sent portpald on 


C. 


receipt of 





DON'T FALL to send for at least one vol. 
ume. They are really $1 books sold for 
only 50 cents. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 
and Wileox and White Self-P.aying Symphony 
Pianos exchanged or sold on instalments. For 
Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 
©. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-4169 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 


THE SUN. 


During 1893 THE SUN will be of! 


surpassing excellence and will print 
more news and more pure literature 


than evec before in its history. 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in the 


world, 

Price Sc.a copy. By muil, $2 a year 
Daily, by mail, - - - S$6ayear 
Daily and Sunday, by 


mail, - - - - - $8avear 


Address THE SUN, New York. 


BOSTON COMMONW EALTH. Ae 


a Caky 


Baking SHEPARD. NORWELL & ¢ 


coos POWder 








er.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


DRESS MAKING DEPARTMEN?T 


Grand Mark Down Sale 


. gs , . ) 
Some exquisite French Em-|t Paris Velvet ang 
broidered Dentelles and 


trimined with ¢i,) i 7 
Satin | srurquoise, Cost Ste ' 
MERICA’S VENERABLE AND ONLY W’KLY ECLECTIC-| Tabliers with Pearls and Jet, viz.. | 


‘ 

























| Now BOS Gy 
' 
jt Lace Tablier, elegantly embroidered in | The followi: : 4 
Gold and Pearls, Cost $85.00, | : gos 
é os lless than 50 pe 
| Now &®50.00 ‘ 
i 
cos . 
1844 1893 |1 White Satin Tuobiier, elaborately em- | t to us: sblished 
. . broid “ : 
rroidered with Jet and Corsage to 1 Plece Black | 
| match, all hand embrotdered, cost in Steel and R 
ame i . 
$125.00, 3 comme 
= iP! P 
| Now &70.00. a 
| in Gold and BI im 
FOR NEARLY FibTY VEARS | t Elegant Evening Robe,in Pink Ground 2 Pi P —* 
, - “. ~ - Ce SiWis sD 
}; with Gray Stripe Moire Antique, front sshagibzee ; ' oo 
sleeves, collars r 
eA Ss iving e| and corsage hiondsomely trimmed with gata 
| pearls, cost $250.00, 2 Bronze Cloth 7 a ° 
Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- y : Black Velve a 
ical Literature : } Now KOOO”O, ‘ pais 
: Tat —_ 
It selects from the whole wide fie) if | l Handsome Paris Crepon Batl Dreas. een ee hye “ gs 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURI | trimmed with black lace, fet and ostrich | 1 Plece in Wode ¢. 
- P feathers, coat 8200.00, Brown Velwet, 
bw = pow Abi 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS Now $75.00. I Plece Rich Green Fishossed 
e to con 
in every department, _ 7 wy ggmps are 
Biography, History, Literature, Travels, rhis is the greatest reduction ever made on Rich Paris Drow an 
Sclence, littes, Criticism, Art, —  — 
Fiction and Poetry. patos bat 
“Only the best has ever filled its pages; the beat Eovres 
thought rendered in the purest Fngliast Nothing _—__ 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the col 
}umnsof Tit LIVING AGE. The Presbyterian ; 
| Philadelphia, Apr 
AWEhEHKLY ™ AGAZINI , it gives more than 





Three and a Quarter Thousand WINNT HR STR BET 











| 
fou er ste nn — J wes f ing matter | geno 
yearly, forming ur volume presenti cg a mass Bigs Bro 
of matter 
brat 
Unequalledin Daag and quantit W H Y C & 
by any ober publication tn ‘ entry . M. as L N H CO,, Bis 
The quickened Interest tr hinwe th istortle has fre the | 
enabled the publishers to make a Moat Happy : . bNa 
Arrangement whereby they can present one of al S wnin and Tent Makers = 
THE MOST LIBERAL OFFERS 3 fart 
ever made for the consideration of an Intelligent 3TO > Y LET NIT? Bote } 
ciass of American readers, vi 1 $5.00 copy of | STORE AND ITALIAN AW . Mock Vie 
RIDPATHUS HISTORY OF THE U. 8. | A xs for Stores, Dwellings, Public Ri m 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wag wae 
atthe nominal price cf 5O centa, when taken In | “Pein 
| connection with THE LIVING AGE FANCY STRIPED | 
| Littell’s Living Age. one yr., postpaid, $8 00) FoR AND PLAIN AWNINGS, _ 
| Ridpath’s History ofthe U.S of America, 5.00 \ $8.50 Lieracar 
This history has received the emphatic endorse AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDD! HES torr of 
|} mentof leading educators and of the press of Fergus 
| Amertea. . , rents of Every Description Made to or Sects 
| The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are : —— ini _ . can At 
| having prepared for their use A SPECIAL se AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER. #9 fe Dan 
EDITION of this great w k, hich, by ! 
« ork, which, by 144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. mp ® 
|; the addition of new matter appearing in Magazine 
| no previous edition, will bring the his- ) Casi Ado 
| tory down tothe present time. It will be Have You Tried It? ATCHISON TOPEKA & SANTAFE Announe 
| printed in bold, clear type, on heavy, | ) The Set 0 
| white, book paper and bound in extra | RAILROAD COMPANY s 
| fime cloth, making one large Royal Octavo 0C ep and one | : 
volume of over 800 pages. 5 ‘ ) MILK S 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. THE Income Bond C AMER 
| The price given above inclu les postage on THE CIRCULAR 6* Mater) 
I IVING AGE on'y The ok mus ¢ sent at the REAT FRENCH RE Holdera of UNION TR t 
| audscriber’s expense ECEIvVTS tor INCOME x APPA) 
| THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a8 be no Bd : wo SI a Serur: 
year, free of postage. For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. | «4» BoNDs, in exchan. 
| TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror THE YEAR This remedy contains Strict'y Pure KRar- . j f At Bost 
183 will be sent gradis the two Octover issues con ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey ack Candy and [ fee sof, su ongeele 4 YORK 
| taining a powertul story by Frank Harris, editor Honey . For elderly people it ts invaluabte | UNION TRUST COMPANY of VEN t bos 
be se REVIEW, entitled PROFIT | and ite Toning Up | roperties are remark- 80 Broadway, Vew bork Bromfie! 
AND LOS able. The use of a small wineglass in » |... . > CVEW VORKY 
| Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Litera- | halfcup of water just before retiring at | UNION TRUST COMPANY of Boat 
ture. night has been found to work like a/| At 95 Milk Street, Boston Bairtin, 
“Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or| charm, overcoming the worn-outand de- | BARING BROS. & Co., LIMIT! D - 
other of our vivacious American moothiles, a | bilttated condition incident to most elder- | I i England Madre 0 
| subscriber will fad himself tm command of the| ly persons and ensures a healthful and | aniaeglr ee ory 
| whole situation."— Phila. Eve. Bu lletin refreshing night's rest. | For accommodat f 
| For $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and tone of the A careful and impartial consideration of | unable, through un Bost 
|; American $4 monthiies (or Harper's Weekly or | the foregoing facts, based on a large ex- | convert their Income b : 
Bazar) will be sent fora year, postpaid; or, for| periemce of the use of the Great French | of same has been exter vi 
$9.50, THE |.iVING AGE and Scribner's Magazine emedy, should induce atrial of this sim- | and such holders csr ‘ 
or the St. Nicholas ‘ ple, efficient and truly valuable remedy, | MOKTGAGE ( LAS \ 





Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more | as there are many worthiess preparations | EXCHANGE for INCOME 

than one other periodical will be sent on applica- | on the market, made from glucose and | of Circular 65, withont | 

tion | the poorest quality of spirits. We would! The 
Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 ets. each. | 


new SECOND ™M 
| caution the public to see that they get the BONDS HAVE BEEN 
Address, LITTELL & CO. Genuine French Cordial. Take no other , *’’ z ; m 
res & CO., Boston. | brand. If your druggist does not have it | YORK STOCK EXCHAN 
and will not get it, send to me direct. J. W. REINHART, Vier P 


mee SNOW CHURCH 400, | penne Sie ast Si; pints, 0c. per bottle. | _—__— 7 
9 Franklin St., Bosten, Mass. | sowaee gene 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, _ ae Saat Mah | 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, | 
~ 323 Ww ashington S -eet, | 


KING OF PAIN.” 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 
Uuited States; investizate claims anywhere oll Opp. Old Sou Cc b 
| spec lal agent, if required; recover property ard } Branch, 2u48 Hoy! m St. 
| find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correapno. | Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with | 
lence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. goat GREE, TRADE MARK. 






LINIMENT 

















a—9°-225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 


ae-611 Washington St. op. Globe Theatre. 


A Crawford Shoe 





THE CRAWFORD SHOE 





a@- Under the United States Hotel. . me 
ace In “ 
Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to | #770774 P*™® Sa) ur Providence Depot. Is the only pla ‘ 
where you can buy 4 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES 


make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 
World. 


eee 2 sf Sara Ee EGR Ste 2 


a@z°182 Beylston St., op. Public Garden. 


ag 45 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 








